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Foreword 



One of the most critical problems in the field of education today is the need to dea* 
vyisely with the widening range of individual differences among children in our schools. 
Some children learn rapidly, others slowly. Some are culturally deprived or otherwise 
disadvantaged. Some are more talented than others in some special ways. How’ to 
help every individual reach his potential for creative life lived in dignity and freedom 
poses many questions difficult to answer. 

Among the most controversial issues in thi: regard is one involving relative merits 
o? different ways of grouping children for effective and desirable learning. Typical 
questions are: “Should children be put in groups according to what administrators and 
teachers judge to be the children’s ability?” “Do certain types of organizational pro- 
cedures make a greater difference than others in helping children develop skills in 
reading, composition, critical thinking — in helping them develop human values, self- 
concepts, or mental health?” 

This bulletin reports on a survey of research on grouping children. It examines 
innovations and experiments in grouping as related to pupil learning. A major 
function of this document is to serve as a guide to research in response to questions 
about organizing children for learning in the elementary school. 

The Office of Education wishes to extend its sincere appreciation to the school 
personnel, researchers, writers, consultants, and others who cooperated in the prepara- 
tion of this bulletin. The Office is especially indebted to Helen K. Mackinrosh, formerly 
Associate Director of Administrative Instructional Support Branch, for her contribu- 
tion in the development of plans for the survey of research and for the completion 
of the report. 

John L. Cameron, 

Director, Administrative- 
Jnstructional Support Branch. 
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Introduction 



Nurturing individual potential in our society — pro- 
viding the kinds of learning situations that contribute 
effectively to this end — is generally recognized as an 
important function of the school. Despite occasional 
pronouncements about the unquestionable value of “one- 
log-one-pupil-one-Mark Hopkins” type of learning s’t- 
uation as Raymond Payne’ labels it, the history of 
educational effort has included the utilization of groups 
of learners, recognizing the fact that group situations 
are conducive to learning. 

That learning does take place in groups is generally 
not perceived as a debatable issue. That people in a 
group must necessarily learn something from each other, 
for example, seems obvious. However, the extent to 
which and in what ways grouping children does or can 
make a difference in what they learn, for what purpose 
and how well, pose questions difficult to answer. A 
more widespread realization is needed that adequate 
knowledge about group situations of many different 
kinds and about the different types of functions they 
do or can serve is important. Some of the perceptions, 
concerns, questions, and beliefs about grouping and 
pupil learning by leaders in the field are identified as 
follows : 

“Maybe because we know more. Maybe because 
the need — in a complex and crowded world — is so real,” 
say Leland P. Bradford and Dorothy Mial.^ For 
whatever reason, the study of groups has come of age 
as a respectable concern among people who would in- 
crease productivity in human endeavor — in classroom, 
school system, factory and international council.” 

“Recent concern about grouping is reflected in nu- 
merous experiments,” says Mary-Margaret Scobey.^ 
“Schools are reorganizing traditional grade-level group- 
ing and teachers are exploring new wa}^ of differentia- 
ting instruction by classroom grouping.” 

Questions about the relative merits of different ways 
of organizing the elementary school are representative of 
recurring concerns about grouping in relation to meet- 
ing individual differences in ability. Concern for the 
development of individual potential is reflected in the 
increased emphasis in some situations in the use of 
programed material designed to help each individual 
progress ?..s own rate, especially in the learning of 



skills in such areas as reading, spelling, and mathe- 
matics. But as Bradford and Mial say: 

It no longer seems necessary to debate 
whether productivity depends on individual 
talent or group development. We know that 
the individual must sometimes work and create 
alone, and we know equally well that groups 
can often produce results no aggregate of indi- 
viduals could separately achieve. Another fear 
— that pressure to conform may submerge the 
individual — continues to be a real one, but not 
many people today suggest that individualism 
can be defended by resisting a serious concern 
for groups and how they function. . . . One 
of the important social insights of our day is 
that the deliberate, conscious study of forces 
operating in a group can increase the chances 
that individual resources present in the group 
will be discovered and developed. 

Among the questions we need to ask ourselves, are 
these : What are some of the basic conditions for effec- 
tive group development and achievement of goals 
through group thinking and action? What conditions 
enable each group member to achieve his best and to 
make his special contribution ? 

Some leaders point out that traditionally teachers’ 
concern has been not so much with learning groups as 
with teaching groups. But as Vere DeVault and Dan 
Anderson* say : 

It seems logical that our attention should 
turn from teacher behavior and teaching 
groups to learner behavior and learning 
groups. . . . How is individual learner behavior 
related to the establishment of learning 
groups? How can the teacher influence 

1 Ka>mond Pa>nc. “Thr Group — Resource and Technique/’ Educa- 
tional Leadership, VoL 21, No. 3, December 1963. p. 155. 

^ Iceland P. Bradford and Dorothy Mial. ‘ When is a Group/’ Educa^ 
tional Leadership, V^ol. 21, No. ?. December 1963. p. 147. 

M a r> -Margaret Scobey. “Developing and Using C!as*^room Groups,” 
Educational Leadership, Vol. 21, No. 3, December 1963. p. 152. 

■< M. Vere DeVault and Dan Anderson. “Learning Groups Are Seldom 
Seen: A Project Report,” Educational Leadership, Vol 21, No. 3, Decern- 
ber 1963. p. 197. 



learner behavior and the establishment of ap- 
propriate learning groups? 

Robert Bills'" also challenges traditional approaches 
to grouping children. Among other things he says : 

Have vve really shown concern for the indi- 
vidual learner Have not our concerns 
been for learning rather than learners, teach- 
ing rather than teachers . . . achieveme t rather 
than achievers ? 



Raymond Payne® asks the question, “What is there 
about groups so important for the development of learn- 
ing in the individual.” To begin with he defines the 
term “group” as follows: 



A group, sociologically defined in essential 
form, is two or more people in interaction. 

“In interaction” means that the members are 
reciprocally influencing each other, and that 
the action of one is affecting and at least par- 
tially determining the (response) behavior of 
the other (s). Understanding the person in 
his group aspects requires, therefore, socio- 
logical approaches. Stimulus-response theories 
alone w'ill not suffice since the person is inter- 
acting, not simply acting, and his actions are 
in response to (or are motivated by) group 
situations, not simply t' stimuli. Further, the 
person’s action in the group situation is de- 
pendent upon his perceptions and definitions 
of that situation and, it must be remembered, 
these are themselves determined by the inter- 
action of group definitions and the individual’s 
relevant sets, not simply by the latter alone. 

In any serious consideration of grouping in relation 
to children’s learning, Alexander Frazier^ suggests that 
vve must ask ourselves the question, “W^hat are groups 
good for?” A response to his own question follows: 



A group can be ( 1 ) a resource for learning 
through its members — information, other 
values, new ways of behaving; (2) a testing 
ground for new learning about all kinds of 
subjects, including oneself and others; (3) a 
creator of common learning through interac- 
tion and extension and understanding; (4) ?. 
content for learnings that depend upon rela- 
tionships continued in time, planning to- 
gether, leading, contributing to common ends 
and the like; (5) a kind of culture — a com- 
munity rather than merely a “collectivity.” 



“What are the relative merits of ability grouping 
versus heterogeneous grouping?” is among the most 
commonly asked question about grouping children in 
the elementary school. Similar questions follow: Do 
some grouping methods more than others make a differ- 
ence (a) in helping children learn to read, or to spell, 
or to write, (b) in helping pupils develop skills in 
critical thinking, (c) in the development of creativity, 
(d) in developing respect for human dignity and re- 
spect for others, (e) in the development of intellectual 
ability, (f) in helping children develop qualities and 
competencies especially important for becoming respon- 
sibile, capable, thoughtful, creative, thinking persons, 
increasingly able to live in accord with democratic 
values? 

What are the values of grouping children according 
to need, interest, friendship, special abilities, special 
difficulties, or acliievement levels? To what extent 
does provision for flexibility in the use of different 
grouping procedures make a difference in the kind, 
amount, or quality of pupil learning in a class? 

In response to questions dealing with ability versus 
heterogeneous grouping, John Greene® responds as 
follows : 

What a teacher believes and subsequently 
does about grouping depends to a great degree 
upon his basic orientation. ... If the program 
and the methods of grouping are of major 
concern to him, the boys and girls may get 
caught up in the mechanics of forming groups. 
However, if the teacher’s basic orientation is 
such that the major focus is on the boys and 
girls, grouping procedures used — ability or 
heterogeneous — may not make a difference in 
pupil achievement. 

But, Julia Gordon® reminds us that human values 
are of major significance in a program of education in 
a democracy, a form of government committed to the 
ideal of individual human worth. If we truly value 
the fullest development of each individual, then our 
study of grouping should be in terms of enhancing the 
values we hold for human beings. Do we believe that 
human welfare and the welfare of our society are best 

5 Robert E. Bills. “Learners or Learning, “ School Life, Vol. 45, No. 8, 
June 1963. p. 10. 

Pa\ne, op cit., p. 156 

^ Alexander Frazier. “Learning in Groups,” School Life, Vol. 45, No. 8, 
June 1963. p. 7. 

^ John D. Greene. “Focus on Progiarn or People as Individuals,” 
Education Briefs, L.S. Dep.artment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, May 1964. 

® Julia W. Gordon. “Grouping and Human Values,'* School Life, 
Vol 45, No. 9, July 1963, p. 10-15. 
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served by developing to the maximum the p )tential 
within each individual? If the answer is “ye;,” w^ 
must work with each child in ways which will leave 
opportunities open to him to become all that he can 
become. Adherence to certain organizational patterns 
can cause a barrier to the accomplishment of this end. 

Leaders in the field point oiit the importance of 
helping children in the development of good mental 
health and a positive self-image. Any serious considera- 
tion of what can be learned in group situations must 
recognize possibilities for negative and positive aspects 
of learning. Charles I.x)ng’° reports as follows: 

Education and mental health can be mut 
ally reinforcing. Mental health principles 
need to be infused into the totality of the learn- 
ing process. A major potential for positive 
growth exists in the interaction between differ- 
ent spheres of experience. If emotional pro- 
cesses are to become active elements of the 
learning experience, education must take re- 
sponsibility for providing integration mechan- 
isms and relationships. 

A century of research reported in the literacure has 
explored the relative merits of different ways of group- 
ing children for instruction. Much of the research has 
dealt with studies designed to a ertain the relative 
effectiveness of grouping according to ability and 
heterogeneous ways of grouping children. By far the 
largest number of such studies are iti the field of read- 
ing achievement, although a large number compare 
results of pupil achievement in other subjects com- 
monly taught in elementary schools. 

A limited number of studies deal with the effects 



of grouping procedures on pupil attitudes, concepts of 
self and others, motivation to learn, their aspirations 
and interests, acceptance of responsibility, and other 
characteristics all of which make a difference in the 
intellectual growth and social behavior of children. 

No attempt is made to develop a complete report of 
the research relative to grouping children for learning. 
On the other hand, many research studies have been 
explored, examples of which are given in this publica- 
tion. Included are findings of research about learning 
and related factors concerning the nature of the human 
organism, motivation, and knowledge which contrib- 
utes to increased understanding of normal expectations 
about learning, achievement, and social behavior of 
children in the elementary school. Also included are 
studies w’hich point up teacher-pupil interactions in 
relation to pupil learning. 

It is generally agreed that an important goal of 
American education is to give every individual maxi- 
mum opportunity for full development of his potential 
— important for the individual and for the preserva- 
tion of a free society. To provide learning situations 
designed to foster ' ildren’s learning toward this end 
is recognized as an important objective of the total 
program of education. 

The major purpose of the introduction has been 
to identify some of the questions, concerns, and beliefs 
of leaders in the field about grouping and children’s 
learning. In r spouse to questions and concerns, the 
major purpose ot this publication is to report findings 
of research and informed judgment on the subject. 

Charirs M. I^ng. “Grouping of Children: its Meaning for the 
Preservice Education cf Teachers,” School Life, Vol, 46, No. 3, December 
1963. p. 17-19. 
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Chapter I 



J\ ationwide Studies on Grouping Practices in the Elementary School 



How do schools of today organize children for 
nstruction ? What grouping procedures are most com- 
monly used in the Nation’s elementary schools? What 
at" the relative merits of the procedures used? Ques- 
tions such as these are commonly raised by educators 
and lay citizens interested in the improvement of 
learning opportunities for children in the Nation’s 
elementary schools. 

Harold Shane^ reports a survey of nationally recog- 
nized suburban elementary schools In the early 1950’s 
in which he found a trend away from chronological age 
grouping toward grouping on the basis of social ma- 
turity. Ability grouping was the least common in his 
selected sample which in Shane’s judgment probably 
reflected liberal administrative thinking. 

A recent nationwide study was made of elementary 
school organization and administration in urban places 
with populations of 2,500 or more. Stuart Dean^ 
reports on ability and heterogeneous grouping practices 
as follows: 

. . . national practice is in terms of heteroge- 
Ktv/MS grouping in the grades 1 through 6 
level, since 72.1 percent group heterogeneously 
and only 16.9 percent group homogeneously in 
these grades. On the grades 7 and 8 level, 
practice continues to favor heterogeneous 
grouping, although the margin is not so great, 
with 60 percent grouping heterogeneously and 
34.4 percent grouping homogeneously. 

Although practices within the individual classrooms 
vary, some are more prevalent than others. A com- 
•nonly used grouping pattern for instruction in read- 
ing in the elementary grades, for example, is one of 
organizing ability or achievement level groups within 
a heterogeneously grouped classroom for rapid, average, 
and slow achievers. As Alice MieP reports: 

This three-group plan has enjoyed wide 
popularity, with teadiers’ manuals and books 



and courses on the teaching of reading giving 
much help in implementing it. 

Some of the critics of the elementary school say that 
children pass from grade to grade without being re- 
quired to meet grade standards or to show evidence 
of academic progress. '“Social promotion,” some say, 
“is the accepted practice in the elementary school today.” 
What are the facts? A national survey of the U.S. 
Office of Education includes a report on current promo- 
tion policies in the Nation’s schools. Stuart Dean^ 
reports national findings: 

Promotion on the basis of academic factors 
is the preponderant national pattern. Only 
a small segment of our schools reported that 
their promotion practices were based on the 
so-called social factor. Actually, about 70 per- 
cent of the urban places reported that promo- 
tion based on academic considerations, 
while less than 12 percent reported group prog- 
ress as a basis for promotion. 

In a recent opinion poll conducted by the Research 
Division of the National Education Association,’’ 721 
principals of elementary schools, representing school 
districts of all sizes (large, medium, small), were 
polled on school organization and certain aspects of the 
instructional program. Two questions on ability group- 
ing were included in the poll and a report of the 
questions and some of the responses follow : 

1 Sfc Harold O. Shanr. “Grouping Tracticrs Seem to Favor Composite 

Plan.” Nation’s Schools, Vol. 49, May 1952. p. 72-73. 

2 Stuart E. Dean. Elementary School Administration and Organization. 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 
Bulletin 1960, No. 11. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1960. p. 69. 

^ Alice Miel (Ed.) Individualizing Reading Practices. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1958. p. v. 

^Stuart E, Dean. “Pass or Fail? A Stud> of Promotion Policy.” The 
Elementary School Journal, Vol. 61, No. 2, November 1961. p. 89. (Copy- 
right 1962 by the Universit> of Chicago.) 

^National Education Association, Research Division. “Pi incipals Opin- 
ion.” \EA Research Bulletin, V'ol. 40, May 1962. p. 61-62. 



1. Considering all the advantages and disadvantages 
of ability grouping according to IQ or achievement 
score, do you favor such grouping, into separate 
classes, in elcmei;tar>' school? 

Principals of schools of all sizes respondir.g to this 
question were equally divided in their opinion: 47.6 

percent said, “Yes”; 47.4 percent said, “No.” 

More than one-half, or 52.1 percent, of the principals 
of medium-size schools did not believe in such grouping. 

2. In your opinion, does the school of which you are 
a principal presently tend to underemphasize appro- 
priate education for any of the three groups of 
children: the gifted, the average, and the slow 
learner ? 

More than one-half of the principals of large school 
districts reported that none of the three groups is 
neglected. 

More than one-half of the principals of all schools 
reported too little emphasis on the gifted. 

Approximately one-fourth of the principals of all 
schools reported too little emphasis on the slow learner. 

Lillian Gore® reports figures on grouping practices 
obtained from a national survey of early elementary 
education in the public schools of the United States 
in 1960-61. Included in the study were 11,645 
school districts in urban and rural communities with 
enrollments above 299. A report of findings follows: 

A group of related factors rather than ability or 
achievement alone was used in this suivey to designate 
homogeneous grouping. The survey instrument con- 
tained the question: “To influence the range of differ- 
ences in achievement, background, chronological age, 
mental ability, physical maturity, and social-emotional 
development in a class, w'hat is the prevailing practice 
in yoi*’" system for assigning pupils to classes?” Thre^ 
basic liiethods of grouping defined as follows w*ere 
used: (1) homogeneous (effort made to control the 
range), (2) partially homogeneous (some effort made 



to reduce the range), and (3) heterogeneous (no 
effort made to control the range). The responses 
indicating one class per grade were negligible and, 
therefore, were combined with the heterogeneous re- 
sponses. 

Dr. Gore also found that the policies u'hich control 
the assignment of kindergarten and primary children 
to classes in the majority of public school districts 
favor heterogeneous methods of grouping in which no 
efforts are made to control the range of a number of 
variables. Smaller school districts use heterogeneous 
grouping moie than the larger districts. For the 
countr)', partly homogeneous grouping is used more 
than homogeneous, at all levels. As school districts 
increase in size, they employ this method more than 
smaller ones. The two grouping methods, heteroge- 
neous and partly homogeneous, account for approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the districts for grades 1—3 and 
93 percent for kindergarten classes. Homogeneous 
grouping policies, therefore, are found for these levels 
in few' districts, although the practice increases from 
kindergarten through grade 3, and is more prevalent 
in the North Atlantic and Southeastern regions than 
elsewhere. 

A plan of organization used in some schools is the 
nongraded or continuous prepress. Stuart E. Dean^ 
found that the nongraded priirary unit had been 
adopted by 18 percent of the more than 4,000 schools 
in urban places (population 2,500 or more), that he 
studied in October 1958-January 1959 and that it 
was in use in all sections of the country and in all 
population groups studied. 

6 Lillian Gore. A Survry of Early Elementary Education in the Public 
Schools, L'.S. Depanrnmt of Health, ^iicadon, and Welfore, Office of Edu- 
cation. Washington: U*S. Government Priming Oflke, 1965. p. 39-36. 

3^ Stuart £. Dean. Elementary School Administratiou and Organitation. 
U.S. Dec^rxment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 
Bulletin 1960, No. 11, OE 23006. Washington: U.S. Government Print-* 
ing Office, 1960. p. 24-27, 



Chapter II 



Ability and Heterogeneous Grouping 



Manj.' studies throughout the years have compared 
academic progress of children grouped according to 
ability with progress made when grouped heteroge- 
neously. Conclusive and definite answers fc questions 
commonly asked are difficult to get. Some studies 
show gains favoring ability grouping, some favoring 
heterogeneous grouping. Others show little or no 
significant difference in pupil gains between pro- 
cedures used. Tiie evidence against or in favor of 
ability grouping remains vague in spite of a rather 
persistent belief that learning problems would be 
greatly alleviated if children on similar levels of 
ability or achievement could be grouped together for 
instructional purposes. Olson* tells us that: 

Surveys of achievement demonstrate that no 
matter how children are grouped, they still 
learn in accordance with their individual 
abilities. 

However, the problem of securing optimal working 
groups continues, and as Wilhelms' »ays : 

many good minds have worked at it in 

various ways, and a satisfying solution has not 
yet been found. 

And .-D, althjugh sound answers to mai y questions 
about organizing children for desirable and effective 
learning are difficult to ob^’ain many research studies on 
ability and heterogeneous grouping have been reported. 
The results of some of these studies will be identified. 

A. Effects of Nontromotion on Pupil Learning 

More than 100 years ago schools with large num- 
bers of children began facing the need for some divi- 
sion of labor among the teaching staff and for dividing 
the child population into groups of convenient size. 
Growing out of a felt need to form clusters of pupils 
for the same level of w'ork, the Quincy Grammar 
School of Boston in 1848 set up an organization of 
graded rooms. By 1860 many cities had adopted this 



device for classifying pupils. Within the next 10 
years it was found that extreme rigidicy of a single 
grade-level standard had developed, and w'holesale 
amounts of failure became the rule. In an effort to 
reduce the variability within each grade room and to 
guarantee subject mastery by repetition, schools relied 
upon retardation of pupils. 

The fact that a wide range of individual differences 
in ability is normal expectancy in any age group was 
appar:.ntly not recognized. By 1909 a number of edu- 
cators had become concerned about excessive retarda- 
tion in their schools. A foundation-supported study 
directed by Ayres^ showed schools averaging more than 
a third, sometimes two-thirds of their pupils retarded. 
In any one year, 20 percent of the pupils w’ere repeat- 
ing last year’s grade. Studies also showed that repeat- 
ing grades did not usually increase a pupil’s mastery 
of the subject matter as much as goin^ forward would 
have done. Range of variability of subject matter 
mastery' did not change very much, but variability in 
age, physical size, emotional maturity, and the like 
multiplied. The effects of continuous failure upon 
children were recognized. 

Ayres* concluded, “Success is necessary to every 
iiuman being. To live in an atmosphere of failure is 
a tragedy to many. It is not a matter of intellectual 
attainment; not an intellectual matter at all but a 
moral matter.” 

Good lad and Anderson^ report that a number of 
studies between 1911 and 1941 showed that children 
did not usually learn more by repeating a grade. In 
fact, the more common result w’as that low’ achievers 

1 Willard 0. 01<ur . Psychological Foundations of the Curriculum, Edu- 
cation:! Studies and Documents No. 26. Paris: UNESCO, 1957. p. 61. 

- Frrd T. Wilhelms. The Saturc of Classroom Grouping for Learning. 
Backgr^ind for ASCD discussion group H-7, 195S. p. 14. 

^ For a comi Irtr report, see Leonard P. Ayres, Laggards in Our Schools^ 
New York: The Russell Sa;;e Foundation, 1909. 

? ibid. 

^ Tor complrte report, see John I. Goodlad, and Robert H, Anderson, 
*'Xo l^^omotc or Not Xo Promote,*’ The Songraded elementary School. 
New horK: llartourt, Brare and Co., 1959. p. 30-40. 



experienced less growth in subject matter achievement 
when retained than they did when promoted. 

Recent findings also show that promoted low 
achievers generally do better in schoolwork than non- 
promoted counterparts, although there are exceptions. 
Some of the nonpromoted children show reasonable 
growth in achievement during the repeated year. But 
to offset this, in the Coffield study® for example, a 
much larger percentage actually did worse on achieve- 
ment tests after a year of repetition than they had 
done when tested just before the impact of failure had 
apparently destroyed the will to learn and impaired 
some of the learning that already had occurred. 

Some people claim that a lower quality of work will 
1« the result if children feel assured that they are not 
likely to be retained in a grade even though their 
achievement may be somewhat less than average for the 
class. Otto and Melby' tested this claim by arrang- 
ing for experimental and control groups at the secoiid- 
and fifth-grade levels. At the beginning of the 
semester, the children in the experimental group were 
told that all would go to the following grade ne.\t 
term. The children in the control group were re- 
minded often they must do good work or they would 
not be promoted. 

Although the differences in gains between the two 
groups were too small to be of statistical significance, 
the results favored the experimental group. 

Another claim often heard is that high promotion 
rates in a school lowers the average achievement and 
reduces incentive of pupils to learn. This claim is 
not supported by the evidence. Cook* contrasted nine 
school systems that approached automatic promotions 
with nine that maintained what they thought of as 
rigorous standards. There was a matching for size, 
general socioeconomic status, and professional qualifica- 
tions of teachers. The schools claiming rigorous 
standards had high proportions of overage and slow 
learners. Achievement of pupils of the same chrono- 
logical and mental ages in the two groups was com- 
pared. No significant difference was found in the 
achievement of pupils in th«» two groups. Retarda- 
diu iiot make groups more homogeneous. The 
groups with high degree of retardation were below 
average in mental and achievement ages. 

Caswell and Foshay'"' e.xplain that : 

Nonpromotion often lesults in emotional de- 
pression and discouragement, in the pupil’s dis- 
trust of his own abi’.ity, and ultimately in his 
expectation of further failure. Caught up in a 
situation in which he does not succeed and 



where continued striving does not lead to ac- 
complishment and satisfaction, the child tends 
to rationalize his failure and to build up ex- 
planatory mechanisms. 

Among the niethods proposed and practiced in the 
early part of our century and in «onic groups advo- 
cated at the present time is retention of low achievers 
in a gr.'de until they have reached the so-called 
standard for a grade. Evidence indicates, however, 
that a w'ide range of individual differences in ability 
and achievement is normal in any age gmup. High 
retention rates of low achievers merely means piling 
up a growing number of overage and unhappy pupils 
in each grade. On the average, retention does not 
raise the level of pupil achievement in a class. 

This docs not mean that the chances for some indi- 
viduals to succeed might not be improved by remaining 
in a grade an extra year. Many factors need to be 
taken into account when m doubt about the best place- 
ment frt^ a child. An assessment of the learnine 
opportu s available may need to be made in order 
to determine which arc likely to be of most value to 
him. Olson’® c^y^. 

... kcr his own comfort a slowly growing 
child Siiould at times probably take a year 
longer to finish elementary school and a child 
who is generally accelerated in his socirl, emo- 
tional, physical, and intellectual growth can 
make a gain of modest amount without jeop- 
ardy to his status in the group or to his total 
growth. The evidence does not justify broad 
generalizations or a particular plan, but leaves 
the way open for individual adjustments. 



B. Effects of Ability and Heterogeneous 
Grouping Compared 

A number of studies report the results of comparing 
achievement gains of children when grouped according 
to ability, maturity, or achievement levels and when 



. ’ — ui inc turas or ivoiv 

pinion on Educational Achievemenf in tbc Elementary’ School.” Unpub- 

W H «li^^««ion. State I niversity of Iowa. 1954. See alao 

. ■ , " . . . ^ Blommcr, ‘‘Effects of Nonpromotion on £duca> 

tional Achievement in the Elementary School,” Journal of Eduiational 
Piychotogf, Vol. 47, 1956. p. 215-250. 

Henry J. Otto, and E. O. Melby, "An Attempt to Evaluate the 
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Vol. 15, Apnl IVI5. p. 588-596. 
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grouped heterogeneously. Reports on some of these 
tollow : 

J. E. Houston” reports a study of what was done to 
better learning opportujiities for so-called failures in the 
first grade. 

In the schools of Lovell, \Vyo., a study was 
made of the problem of a considerable number 
of failures in first grade. It was found that 
these so-called failures were usually children 
who were youngest cbronogically. barely 6 
years old by the time set as the deadline for ad- 
mittance. For 2 years a record was kept of the 
reading readiness scores and subsequent prog- 
ress of first-grade pupils, and the record sup- 
ported the belief that usually the youngest 
failed. 

It was decided to admit only children who 
were 6 years old by the first of September, 
thus raising the admittance age. The primary 
department was reorganized along the line of 
grov.th 01 development levels. This resulted 
in the setting up of three such progress levels 
within each grade. Pupils were grouped ac- 
cording to their maturity or progress in school. 

The original groupings were determined by 
reading readiness tests, personal interviews, 
and teacher’s appraisal of the child’s interest 
and reactions. 

The secr'od section consisted of the children 
who were more nearly average in maturity. 

In the third section were children who met 
the chronological age requirements but who 
needed much readiness work. Basic reading 
readiness was begun at once in the first two 
groups. In the third group progress was 
slower but the curriculum was laden with op- 
portunity for experience, development of 
muscular control, and preparation for read- 
ing readiness. This program was extended 
so as to include grade 4. The assumption was 
that, if necessary, a child could have 4 years 
in which to complete the basic reading pro- 
gram. 

The investigators concluded that this 
method cf grouping reduces grade failures and 
recognizes individual differences in children. 
“Our aim is to accept the child as he comes 
to us and to take him as far as we are able 
while he is under our care.’’ 

In a study directed by Russell’* * in grades 4, 5, 



and 6 of the San Francisco Public Schools, instead 
of the usual grouping within a class, the children were 
divided within the school into three groups for ins*^ruc- 
tion in reading: high, average, and low% according to 
I’neir reading ability. The plan was known as “cir- 
cling." The test results showed no reliable differences 
in the achievement of the circling and noncircling 
groups. 

A. G. Breidenstine’ ‘ compared the educational 
achievement of pupils of equal ability in homogeneous 
and heterogeneous sections. Results showed that pupils 
of high intelligence did slightly better when in non- 
differentiated classes. Pupils of average ability did 
as well in segregated groups as in mixed classes. How- 
ever. dull pupils in differentiated classes excelled in 
comparison with their classmates. 

In an experimental study directed by P. M. 
Hartell,^^ the children in the fifth and sixth grades 
were divided into two groups. A and B. The 687 
children in Group A first had instruction under homo- 
geneous grouping for.owcu oy instruction under hetero- 
geneous grouping. A similar number of children in 
Group B first had instruction under h^iriogeneous 
grouping. The grouping was based on results of Stan- 
ford achievement tests given in December. 

During the homogeneous period a differentiated 
course of study was used for each of three subgroups. 
The heterogeneous group had the usual course of study 
without any experimental attempts at individualization. 

The experiment ran approximately 5 months under 
each condition. Achievement tests were administered 
at appropriate times. From the results it was possible 
to compute the actual gain in months under each plan. 
No significant differences were found between the 
gains made by the pupils when homogeneously grouped 
and when grouped heterogeneously. 

Laddie J. Bicak”’ reports a study which was under- 
taken as an attempt to provide answers to such ques- 
tions as: Do pupils in comparable ability sections 
taught in homogeneous and heterogeneous classes differ 
in overall achievement in eighth-grade science? Do 

n .'Vdaptrd from J. E. Houston. “Wc Separate BeRinners Into Three 
ProRres!! Levels,’* i\ation^s Schools, Vol. 4), April 1950- P« 42—43. (Copy- 
righted by the Modem Hospital PublishinR Co.. Inc.. Chicago.) 

*2 For a complete report see D. H. Russell. “Inierclass Grouping for 
Reading Instruction in the Intermediate Grades.” Journal of hducaiional 
Research, Vol. 39. 1946. p. 462-470. 

*3 For a complete report see A. G. Breidenstine. ”The Educational 
Achievement of Pupils in Pifferentiated and I'ndifferentiated Groups,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, Vol. 5. September 1936. p. 91-135. 

14 Adapted icom ?. M. Hartell. Homogeneous Grouping as a Policy in 
the Elementary Schools in AVu* York Cty. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations. Teachers College, Columbia University. 1936. 

Laddie J. Bicak. “Achievement in Eighth Grade Science by Hetero- 
geneous and Homogeneous Classes” ^ Paper ba^ed on authors dissertation 
for the degree of Ph. O.. I'niversitx of Minnesota, 1962.) 
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they differ in achievement as measured by an applica- 
tion test? iJo they .cact significantly different 
manner as a result of having been a member of a par- 
ticular heterogeneous or homogeneous section? Ricak 
reports findings and conclusions as follows: 

In testing a scries of null hypotheses, no sig- 
nificant difference (1 -percent level), was 
found between mean scores of comparable 
heterogeneous and homogeneous groups on the 
pretest and post-test of meteorological knowl- 
edge and the test of application of principles. 

Each group made significant mean gains in 
meteorological knowledge but no group gained 
significantly more than its counterpart. For 
two midgroups composed of the middle ability- 
pupils selected from the heterogeneous and 
homogeneous classes, no significant differences 
w’ere found on any measure previously men- 
tioned. 

A course attitude questionnaire was admin- 
istered to observe the reaction of each pupil to 
his particular learning environment. Sig- 
nificant differences were noted when the ques- 
tionnaire w’as analyzed through use of the chi- 
square technique, in the items concerned with 
pupil attitude toward grouping and the num- 
ber of experiments and demonstrations pre- 
sented. 

It was concluded that ability groupH classes 
with pupil selection based on a single intelli- 
gence measure — taught the same general 
matter with added material of the enrichment 
type required of the high ability class, and with 
adjustment on methods and rate of instruction 
made in terms of the ability of the groups — 
achieved at the same mean level as hetero- 
geneous classes for w'hich the same enrichment 
materials were made available and in which 
pupils were encouraged to w'ork up to their 
capacities. 

Measurement of the achievements and grow'th of 
individuals in groups of equal intelligence shows that 
not all of the bright children succeed and that not all of 
the children identified as dull fail. As a result of 
considerable study in the first quarter of this century, 
S. A. Courtis’” found that : 

There is both success and failure in each 
group to such an extent that in the highest and 
lowest fifth of 4,000 first-grade children the 
number of individuals having identically the 



same scores in a reading test at the end of the 
semester were recently found to be one-half of 
trie lo'tul .'vv.mhcr. F«»rfher there are some 
data v’hich suggest that for any large group of 
children the total distribution and the median 
scores are the same w'hether the individuals 
are taught in undifferentiated sections or in 
classes carefully sectioned on the basis of intel- 
ligence. 

C. Ability and Random Grouping'^ 

The general purpose of this research was to study 
differences in the effects upon elementary, junior high 
school, and high school pupils of an ability grouping 
system that differentiates the curriculum principally by 
adjusting the rate of presentation of curriculum ma- 
terials, and a random grouping system that differen- 
tiates the curriculum principally through the use of 
enrichment. The study explores several dependent 
variables that, it was thought, might be affected dif- 
ferentially by the two grouping treatments, some of 
which are reported here: achievement, realization of 
achievement potential, study habits, sociometric choice, 
self concept, and personality. 

Over a 4-year period data were collected to compare 
differences between the tvvo grouping systems (ability 
and random) and to examine separately the achievement 
differences occurring between superior, average, and 
slow learners. Investigator Walter Borg reports that 
two adjacent and closely comparable school districts 
in Utah provided the setting in which the research 
was conducted. One district employed random group- 
ing icith enrichment and the other used a system of 
ability grouping with acceler^Jion coincident with the 
beginning of the project. Over 2,500 pupils from the 
fourth-, fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade 
levels w’ere selected in the two districts. During the 
second year, the sample was increased to approximately 
4,000 pupils. 

The grouping system used in District A (ability 
grouping) employed a standard achievement battery, 
the California Achievement Test Battery as a basis 
for grouping pupils into three ability levels. At the 
elementary' school level, tests w'ere administered in 
reading, arithmetic, and language in the spring of 
each school year. At the secondary school level, 
District A pupils were tested and divided into three 

S. A. Courtis. “Contributions of Mfisurrment,” Thf Second Year- 
book. Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School Principals, 1923. 

p. 161. 

17 Adapted from Walter R, Borg and David Brinks. An Evaluation of 
.Ability Grouping, Cooperative Resea: ch Project No. 577. Washington: 
Office of Education, U.S. Departmen; of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1964. 441 p. 
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ability levels in mathematics and science onlv. In 
general, the goal of District A program at both ele- 
mentary and secondary level wa> to adapt curricular 
materials to the different ability levels and concurrently 
adjust the rate of presentation to the level of the child. 
At a given grade level the slow group would use cur- 
ricular materials appropriate to their ability and would 
work on learning objectives that had probably been 
attained by the average groups earlier in the year and 
by the superior groups during the preceding year. 
Adjustment of rate rather than depth to provide for 
individual differences is characteristic of acceleranon 
programs as opposed to enrichment programs. he 
curriculum that progresses at different rates for dif- 
ferent pupils requires a careful integration between 
the elementary, junior high, and senior high school 
programs. 

Ip contrast to District A where the main goal was 
to adjust rate of learning to individual differences. 
District R (random grouping) employed enrichment 
in heterogeneous classrooms to adjust the depth of 
learning to individual diffeience^ For example, i 
successful, an enrichment program should help the 
superior child develop a fuller understanding of the 
work he is doing. It should also provide the bright 
child with more time for independent study than would 
be available to him in an accelerated program. 

In all District R elementary classrooms, the libraries 
provided were quite extensive and contained enrich- 
ment materials aimed at adapting the curriculum to 



different ability levels within the classroom. 

In junior and senior high school classes, District R 
provided curriculum adjustment within the heterogene- 
ous classroom through the use of enrichment. At the 
junior high school, for example, enrichment books 
in mathematics were provided for both seventh- and 
eighth-grade superior pupils. Additional materials 
designed for adjusting the mathematics and science 
curriculum to both superior and slow pupils were 
available in the central library in each District R 
junior high school. In similar ways enrichment ma- 
terials and methods were used in senior high school 



classes in mathematics snd science. 

A brief review of results of this study follows: 



Achievement 

When all achievemei data in this project are 
examined one must coni.i de, says Borg, that there 
very little to choose from in terms of achievement 
between ability grouping with acceleration and randoni 
grouping with enrichment. In reviewing 47 statistical 
comparisons between superior pupils in the 2 districts. 



it was round that 15 co:r.parisons favored ability group 
ing, 3 favored random grouping; the remaining Its 
showed no significant differences. In comparisons te- 
tween achievement gains of 'low pupils in the ^ uis- 
tricts, 4 favored ability grouping, 7 favored random 
grouping; the differences between ability and random 
grouping in the remaining 36 comparisons were not 

significant. j • u- 

The statistically significant differences found m this 

r«earch were not large enough to suggest more than 
a slight advantage for one grouping system over the 
other and these advantages were far from consisttnt 
from one grade level or ability level to another. 1 he 
investigator’** concludes. 

Therefore, it is our conclusion that the deci- 
sion to employ ability grouping or random 
grouping must be based upon considerations 

other than achievement. 

As indicated earlier, the research reported 
here includes consideration of other variables 
which will help provide light on the overall 
advantages and disadvantages of the two 
grouping systems — ability and random. 

Realization of achievement potential 

Although a number of studies have been conducted 
in which achievement under different grouping systems 
has been compared, achievement of individual pupils 
in these systems as related to the achievement one might 
expect on the basis of the individual’s ability has not 

been explored. 

In this phase of the Utah study, samples of elemen- 
tary school children from random-grouped and ability- 
group ’ classrooms were classified as overachievers, 
underachievers, and normal achievers, based on the 
relationship between their achievement, chronological 
age, and mental age. The California Short-Form 
Test of Mental Maturity for giadcs 4 through 8 was 
used to obtain mental ages and language IQ’s ne^ed 
for establishing expected age-grade placement. The 
proportion of overachievers, normal achievers, and 
underachievers among pupils of different ability levels 
in the two systems were then studied in an effort to 
obtain insight into the question of who is motivated 
to achieve under these two methods of grouping. In 
the second phase of this study, descriptive data were 
collected on samples of underachievers and normal 
achievers in an attempt to identify possible causes of 
underachievement. 

Other measures u ed for this and additional phases 



18 Ibid. 



of the sti:dy v/hich he reported later included the 
California Study Methods Survey; The Thinking 
about Yourself Inventory ; Index of ljustment and 
Values; Thematic Apperception Test; social class 
questionnaires, attitude tests, and case histo»'ies. 

On the basis of the findings, some of the conclusions 
drawn from the first phase of the study are: 

Q There was a significant tendency for girls to be 
overachievers moie frequently and underachievers less 
frequently than boys. This trend was present at both 
grade levels. 

O Overall comparisons between Districts A and R 
indicated that ability grouped pupils were more of on 
classified as overachievers and less often classified as 
underachievers than were random-grouped pupils. 

In a later phase of the study, the findings support 
the following conclusions: 

Q When pupils of similar ability were compared, 
neither grouping treatment was consistently related to 
the study methods used. 

[j Study methods were significantly related to ability 
level in District R but not in District A. 

n There were no significant differences between the 
study methods scores of normal achievers and under- 
achievers of comparable ability. 

□ There was a consistent tendency for District A 
pupils to have higher emotional disturbance scores 
than District R pupils on the Thinking About Your- 
self questionnaire. I'his trend was present among both 
normal achievers and underachievers. These data 
suggest that ability grouping leads to greater discrepan- 
cies between “self” and “wanted self” than random 
grouping. It may be that the ability grouping situa- 
tion forces the pupil to make a more realistic self- 
appraisal of his erhool performance that in turn tends 
to lovv’er his satisfaclion with his performance. 

n Within-treatment comparisons showed a con- 
sistent tendency foi pupils of lower class ability classi- 
fication in District A to have less favorable emotional 
scores. No such pattern emerged in District R data. 
This finding appears to support the aforementioned 
conclusion that ability grouping makes the pupil of 
lower ability more aware and less acceptant of his 
achievement status. 

n Incidence of health problems was unrelated to 
grouping treatment, sex, ability level, or underachieve- 
ment. It may be concluded that the physical and 
health variables measured in the Utah study are not 
a factor in underachievement. 

n Sociometric status was not related to under- 
achievement. 



Study habits 

Considerable evidence concerning study habits was 
collected over the 4 years of the Utah Study. Because 
of the lack of suitable study habit measures that can 
be administered at the elementary school level, pupils 
were not administered a study habits test until the final 
year of the study when they were in grade 7. Near 
the end of grade 7, these pupils were administered the 
California Study Methods Survey (CSMS). This 
measure contains 150 items and yields 4 scores plus a 
total score. The scores these pupils obtained in grade 
7 provide the best evidence available in this project 
on the relative effectiveness of random grouping with 
enrichment versui ability grouping with acceleration 
in developing study attitudes and skills at the elemen- 
tary level. 

In looking over the results on the California Study 
Methods Survey one is impressed by the consistently 
higher scores of random-grouped pup'ls. It may be 
that the enrichment program in effect in the random- 
grouped schools provided the superior pupil with more 
time for independent study than was available in the 
ability-grouped system with its accelerated curriculum. 
In the process of independent study the superior pupil 
in the random groups may have developed the better 
study habits and attitudes that are reflected in the 
Califor iia Study Methods Survey scores. 

Yet, this possible explanation would hardly account 
for the [differences in average pupils, because the amount 
of tim4 the average pupil has to devote to enrichment 
materii'.ls in the heterogeneous classroom is rather 
limited and the materials available are usually aimed 
at the extreme groups with most materials for the 
superio • pupils. These pupils, however, may have been 
influenced by another factor; namely, the challenge 
presented to them by the presence of superior pupils 
in their class. The superior pupils may have motivated 
the avei age pupils to set higher goals, and better stud) 
habits ?nd attitudes may have resulted. This same 
factor could also have operated to motivate low-ability 
pupils a. though one would expect it to be less effective 
for this group. Many of the goals and performance 
standards set by superior pupils in the heterogeneous 
class would be unattainable for pupils of low ability, 
and ma\ have tended to lead to discouragement or 
rationali;:ation. 

One must conclude on the basis of these data that 
ability g.ouping of the type used in District A does 
not lead lo better study habits for elementary pupils 
at any ability level. Instead, the data indicate it is 
highly probable that heterogeneous grouping with en- 



richment tends to develop better study habits at the 
elementary levels, especially among superior and aver- 
age pupils. 

Results on the California Study Merliods Survey 
showed all of the total score differences and seven 
of the nine subtest differences between comparable 
groups in District A and R to be statistically signifi- 
cant. Differences were generally largest between 
pupils of superior ability. These results lead to the 
conclusion that pupils in a random grouping situation 
consistently develop better study habits during the 
elementary school years than pupils in an ability group- 
ing situation. 

In comparing the study habits scores of pupils of 
different ability levels within each treatment, a marked 
relationship between study habits and ability level 
was apparent. Of the 52 differences comparing su- 
perior pupils with average and slow pupils, 46 were 
statistically significant, as were 11 of the 26 com- 
parisons made between average and slow pupils. All 
significant differences favored the group of higher 
ability. These results support the conclusion that 
superior pupils generally develop superior study habits 
in both grouping treatments. This evidence counters 
the frequently heard criticism that superior pupils do 
not learn to study in the public schools. 

Sociometric choice^* 

People are an important part of the environment 
to w'hich individuals react in the processes of develop- 
ing and learning. These people may be in groups: 
families, classrooms, communities, social classes, or na- 
tions. However, the individual and the group are inter- 
dependent. The individual along wdth a number of 
other individuals comprise the group. In various sizes 
and types of groups, many social needs are met and 
personality development has its roots. The need to 
belong to a group is a powerful force. It furnishes 
strong motivation for behavior. In our society almost 
every individual attempts to become a member of 
some group. Dineen and Gary^° maintain that “among 
the chief factors necessary for developing a full life in 
a heterogeneous group such as a class of children is 
a satisfactory friendship pattern. When a child ’s 
with others who accept him and respond to him, that 
IS, others with whom he wants to associate, he can 
contribute more and function better in the group.” 

The matter of social relationships and adjustment 
in ability grouping has been of primary concern to 
critics. The design of this research^^ provided for the 
investigation of the effects of three different conditions 
on measures of sociometric status and accuracy of per- 



ceived status : ( 1 ) the grouping treatment ( ability 
grouped or random grouped), (2) ability level (based 
on academic achievement), and (3) sex. Comparisons 
were m?.c!e between the two districts, between the 
various ability levels, and between sexes on the afore- 
mentioned dependent variables. 

Sociometric status is defined as the total peer choice 
score or the total number of times a pupil was selected 
on a sociometric choice measure by his classmates as a 
preferred companion on any one of the three specific 
activities or situations used as criteria. By accuracy 
of perceived status is meant the accuracy of the indi- 
vidual student’s estimation or “guess” of who would 
choose him as a preferred companion. Accuracy of 
perceived status was determined by comparing a pupil’s 
guesses of who would choose him on each of the 
criteria with those who actually did choose him. 

The sociometric data collected for pupils during 
their fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade years and for 
the sample which includes data for pupils during their 
sixth-grade year provide evidence in support of the 
following conclusions relating to sociometric choice 
in ability grouped and random grouped classes during 
the intermediate grades: 

□ The overall proportions of stars, regulars, and 
neglectees in ability-grouped and random-grouped 
classes were similar. This fact leads to the conclusion 
that ability grouping does not result in permanent 
leadership vacuum in groups of average and slow pupils. 
Evidence suggests, however, that some time is required 
for ability grouped average and slow fourth-grade 
pupils to emerge as sociometric stars and a temporary 
social leadership vacuum is thus created at this grade 
level. 

Q Superior students lose some sociometric status 
when placed in ability-grouped classrooms. This loss 
is particularly evident in the star classification but is 
not accompanied by any increase in the neglectee- 
isolate classification. 

C Average and slow pupils appear to have a far 
better chance of gaining social recognition in ability- 
grouped classrooms than do comparable pupils in 
random-grouped classrooms. For the slow pupil, abil- 
ity grouping not o«ily appears to increase the pupil’s 

Adapted from Waltei R. Borg and David Brinks, “Sociometric 
Choice/’ An Evaluation of Ability Grouping, Cooperative Research Proj- 
ect No. 577. Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Logan, Utah: Utah State University, 1964. Chapter 7. 

20 M. A. Dineen and R. Gary. “Effects of Sociometric Seating on a 
Classroom Cleavage,” Elemenary School Journal, Vol. 56, 1955. p. 358- 
362. 

21 Adapted from Walter R. Borg aud David Brinks, “Sodometrio Choice,” 
An Evaluation of Ability Grouping, Cooperative Research Project No. 
577. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfarf.% 
I>ogan, Utah: Utah State University, 1964. Chapter 7. 
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chances of being classified as a star, but also reduces 
his chances of being classified as a neglectee-isolate. 

Q In random-grouped classrooms the pupil’s ability 
level appears to be an important factor in determining 
his sociometric status. Sociometric status patterns 
differ consiaerably for pupils of different ability levels 
in random-grouped classrooms and pupils of higher 
ability consistently obtain more favorable mean scores. 

O Sociometric status, accuracy of perceived status, 
and stability of economic status are essentially un- 
related to sex in either random-grouped or ability- 
grouped classrooms at the intermediate grade levels of 
the elementary school. 

□ Low, but significant correlations exist between 
sociometric status, pupil attitude, and self-concept 
variables. The results, though low. demonstrate the 
presence of relationships between the pupil’s social 
acceptance and his perception of himself, his school 
environment, and his peers. 

n The differences between ability grouping and 
random grouping did not appear to have any influence 
upon the pupil’s ability to perceive accurately his 
sociometric status. 

□ The pupil’s ability to perceive accurately his 
sociometric acceptance of others is related to academic 
ability in both districts — ability and random groupings. 

n There was a lack of con.«istent significant dif- 
ferences between boys and g:rls, which suggests that 
the effects of ability grouping and random grouping 
on sociometric variables are about the same for both 
sexes. 

Pupil attitudes 

The possible effects of ability grouping on pupil’s 
attitudes toward school has been a major concern of 
educators who have been interested in employing ability 
grouping in their schools. The atmosphere in which 
the pupil finds himself seems to differ considerably in 
the ability-grouped and random-grouped situation and 
it differs somewhat at the various levels of the ability- 
grouped situation. Thus, one might well expect to 
find differences in the manner that pupils react to and 
perceive the school environments provided by these 
treatments. Among the aspects of school adjustment 
measured in the Utah study are included the pupil’s 
school relationships, his attitudes tc'.vard the school, 
the teacher, his classmates, and proklems he perceives 
in his school experience. 

Pupils in the sample which included grades 4, 5, and 6 
were administered the USU School Inventory difing 
their sixth year. The USU Inventory contains three 
scales: Attitude Towards Peers, Attitude Towards 



the Teacher, and Attitude Towards School. These 
pupils were also administered the California Test of 
Personality and the SRA Junior Inventory, both of 
which contain scales that appear related to pupils’ 
attitudes toward school. 

Result,! on the Attitude I awards Peers scale of the 
eSU School Inventory revealed no .significant between- 
treatment differences. The results suggest the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

ED Attitude toward peers was found to be consistent- 
ly related to ability in the random-grouped classrooms, 
while no such relatioaships were found in the ability- 
grouped classrooms, suggesting that ability is much 
more important 'n determining peer attitudes in the 
random-grouped s'tuations. 

ED There was uo relationship between sex and 
attitude towards pevrs. 

Comparison of mean scores on the Attitude Towards 
P^^^her scale o\ the USU School Inventory 
showed that superior girls and boys and slow boys 
in District A received significantly more favorable 
scores than comparable District R pupils. From 
these data it may be concivided that: 

ED Ability grouping appears to cause more favor- 
able attitudes towards the teacher than random group- 
ing for superior and slow pupils. 

□ There was .some tendency in District A for slow 
pupils to have more favorable attitudes towards the 
teacher than average pupils; th.s thus supported the 
conclusion that ability grouping has a favorable effect 
upon the attitudes of slow pupils toward their teacher. 

Comparisons between the two districts on the At- 
titude Towards School scale showed one significant 
difference favoring slow boys in District A. 

It may be concluded that: 

□ Boys of low ability developed mure favorable 
attitudes toward school in ability-grouped classrooms 
than in random-grouped classrooms. 

ED Superior pupils had more favorable attitudes 
toward school in both treatments than pupils of lower 
ability. 

ED Superior girls had more favorable attitudes 
toward .school i.i both districts than boys of compar.'’ble 
ability. 

Self-concept 

1 he extent and consi.stency of the Concept of Self 
data seem to justify di, conclusion that pupils in ran- 
dom-grouped cia,ssrooms tend to obtain more favor- 
able Concept of Self scores than comparable pupils 
in ability-grouped classrooms, at all ability levels. The 
data also appear to support the conclusion that the 



two grouping treatments had a somewhat greater ef- 
fect upon girls than boys. 

When we consider all results relative to acceptance 
of self obtained in this study, a consistent pattern 
favoring random grouping emerges. This pattern is 
more pronounced for superior and average pupils but 
is present to a lesser degree for the slower pupils. 
Based on these data, it must be concluded that random 
grouping is consistenly related to higher self-acceptance 
for pupils at all ability levels and over most of the 
grade levels covered in this project. 

Self-concept changes accompanying 
ability level changes in ability grouping 

Pupils who changed ability levels between the fifth 
and sixth grade and pupils who changed ability levels 
between the sixth and seventh grade administration 
were compared to determine whether changes in ability 
classification would be accompanied by changes in the 
self<oncept variables. From the results of these an- 
alyses it may be concluded that: 

Placement of a pupil in a lower ability classifica- 
tion appears to bring about lower scores in Concept of 
Self, Acceptance of Self and Ideal Self scales. 

□ The lAV (Index of AdjuEtment Values) scores 
of girls assigned to a lower ability group appear to be 
more drastically affected than are the scores of boys 
under the same circumstances. This may reflect the 
tendency for girls to place a higher value on academic 
achievement and status. 

□ Pupils destined to be reassigned to a lower ability 
classification show lo’ver scores in Concept of Self and 
Acceptance of Self prior to reassignment. This lower 
initial score may indicate that misassignment of a 
pupil to a higher group than his ability would justify 
brings a lowering of his Concept of Self and Accept- 
ance of Self because of his inability to perform satis- 
factorily in his assigned group. 

f~l Remaining in the same ability classification in 
an ability grouping system appears to be less threaten- 
ing to the pupil’s self-concept than reclassificat* >n to 
either a higher or lower section. Rcclassitication to a 
higher section may lead to a slight loss in the pupil s 
self-concept because he is probably near the bottom 
of the ability range in his new group. The effect upon 
pupils assigned to a lower ability group, howev«- 
appears to be much greater. These pupils may lose 
self-concept because of their inftial misassignment. 
Their seif-concept is further lowered, especially for 
girls, w'hen they arc confronted with the stigma of 
identification with a lower ability group. 

Whether the lower scores on the self-concept vari- 



ables, occurring rather consistently in the ability- 
grouped samples, arc considered “good” or “bad 
depends on one’s point of view. Considering them in 
the light of psychological research in related areas 
such as aspiration level, however, the authors must 
conclude that the apparent effects of ability grouping 
upon the self-concept variables emerging from the Utah 
study arc probably harmful to the development of at 
least some of the pupils who arc educated under such 
a .system of grouping. 

Personality 

Although many of the arguments heard on the 
merits and demerits of ability grouping imply that 
this practice can have an effect upon the personality 
development of pupils involved, very little direct re- 
search evidence comparing the personality character- 
istics on pupils in ability- and random-grouping systems 
has been published. In a search for answers to some 
of the questions raised about the effects of grouping 
methods on personality development, this research ex- 
amined some of the factors involved. 

The California Test of Personality was adminis- 
tered to one sample of pupils only. The results may 
be accepted with less confidence than those obtained 
from measures administered to two or more samples. 
Results showed random-grouping subgroups to be 
consistently higher on this score at all ability levels. 
These data suggest that ability grouping does not lead 
to a greater feeling of belonging on the part of pupils 
at any ability level but instead provides a less favorable 
climate than random grouping. Within-treatment com- 
parisons on this variable showed a consistent trend 
in both districts for pupils of higher ability to obtain 
more favorable scores. It may be concluded that the 
pupil’s feeling of belonging as measured by the CTP 
is more closely related to ability level than to the 
type of grouping treatment. 

Two aspects of the study were concerned with 
measurement of specific personality variables using a 
projective approach. The first phase, referred to as the 
fifth-grade study, measured aggression, depression, and 
inferiority feelings on an individually administered 
TAT-type projective measure, using a sample of 144 
slow pupils taken from ability-grouped and random- 
grouped fifth-grade classes. The second phase, referred 
to as the sixth-grade study, employed a similar group- 
administered projective measure as well as measures 
of anxiety, using a sample of 338 slow, average, and 
superior pupils tal^en from ability-grouped and random- 
grouped sixth-grade classrooms. 

Between-treatment comparisons on aggression, de- 
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prcssion, and inferiority feelings in the fifth-grade 
study showed no statistically significant differences. 
Between-treatment differences on the three personality 
variables obtained in the sixth-grade study from a 
group projective measure also failed to show significant 
differences between slow pupils on these three person- 
ality variables, except that slow girls in District R 
(random) obtained significantly higher scores on depres- 
sion. District R slow girls in the fifth-grade study also 
showed higher depression scorer, although the difference 
was not significant. 

A summary of conclusions follows; 

□ Ability grouping and random grouping do not 
differentially affect the scores of slow pupils on aggres- 
sion, depression, and inferiority feelings excepting 
a tendency for slow gins in random-grouped classes 
to show higher levels of depression than slow girls 
in ability-grouped classes. The results present strong 
evidence that ability grouping as employed in the Utah 
study does not cause the development of inferiority 
feelings among slow pupils. 

□ The projective data obtained in the sixth-grade 
study at all ability levels failed to support the conten- 
tion that aggression and depression are higher in ran- 
dom-grouped classes for superior and slow pupils be- 
cause of the frustration encountered by these pupils 
in a program geared for the average. The most logical 
conclusion would be that the variables examined here 
are not influenced bv the ability-grouping or random- 
grouping treatments employed in the Utah study. 

Q Although there was no significant relationship 
between aggression and depression as measured in this 
study, both aggression and depression were positively 
correlated with inferiority feelings. These data suggest 
that both aggression and depression may be partially 
expressions of feelings of inferiority which boys more 
frequently show through aggression and girls through 
depression, 

The two grouping treatments have no differential 
effect upon pupil anxiety at any ability level in either 
the ability-grouped or random-grouped classrooms. 

Correlations computed in the study of fifth-graders 
between achievement and aggression suggest that the 
ability-grouping situation provides some frustrations 
for pupils whose ability places them near the top of the 
slow group. On the other hand, in random-grouped 
classrooms the correlations betweesi depression and 
achievement scores suggest that pupils at the bottom 
of the ability distribution in such classrooms tend to 
be more depressed. 

Level differences showed higher depression scores 
for superior boys and higher inferiority scores for boys 



and girls in District A (ability grouping), while no 
such differences emerged in District R ( random group- 
ing). It may be tentatively concluded that superior 
girls in District A were adversely affected by the 
change from an easy competitive situation in their first 
years of schooling in random-grouped classes to the 
more difficult competitive situation in ability-grouped 
classes. 

D. Grouping Childreti Identified 
as Exceptional 

Some investigators have concentrated their efforts 
in examining different ways of grouping children 
identified as exceptional. Examples follow. 

The slow learner 

The extent to which helping slow learners achieve 
their best is actually more difficult than helping 
others make the best use of their potential is difficult 
to say. However, teachers have always been concerned 
with our less rapid learners, and as Lloyd Dunn-^ 
tells us, teachers are frequently expending an undue 
proportion of time and energy on behalf of slow 
learners because unrealistic goals are set for these 
pupils. Most of our present-day educational procedures 
are based on tradition and philosophy rather than sci- 
entific evidence. Nevertheless, we know how to do a 
better job than we are presently doing to help the 
slow learner. 

According to Good’s Dictionary of Education, the 
slow-learning child is one “v/ho though capable of 
achieving a moderate degree of academic success, will 
do so at a slower rate with less than average efficiency.” 

In accord with the observation of leaders in the 
field, it seems apparent that many of our slow learners 
are lacking in curiosity, creativity, and critical think- 
ing as these factors apply to schoolwork. Whether 
such lacks are as much the results of stifling experiences 
in the school, home, and community environment as 
they are manifestations of a limited capacity to learn 
is difficult to determine. 

Although slow rate of academic learning seems to 
be the only characteristic that all children generally 
identified as slow learners have in common, recent 
studies show that many of them are acquiring certaiii 
traits out of harmony with the concepts of democracy 
as discussed earlier in this paper. Apparently the 
kinds of learning opportunities which these learners 
found accessible were not of the kind which served 
to maximize their growth potential in a desirable 
direction. 

22 Adapted from Lloyd M. Dunn. - The Slow Learner— An Overview,” 
NEA Journal, Vol. 48, October 19!>9. p. 19-21. 



Examples from a report by Lloyd Dunn-^ follow: 

The few studies which have been conducted 
indicate that over one-half of our slow learn- 
ers are poorer in personal and social adjust- 
ment than brighter students; they tend to be 
rejected by their peers usually because of their 
aggressive and unacceptable behavior. They 
are a "marginal group” who have a failure- 
oriented self-concept and who have difficulty 
in growing up. 

Many slow learners are discipline problems 
in school and potential delinquents in 
society . . . 

While most slow learners (especially the 
boys) react to school failure by agression, 
some become withdrawn . . . 

Providing them with success experiences and 
restoring them to better adjustment is a com- 
plex assignment. Extreme cases will require 
psychology and psychiatric attention. But, 
while most slow learners have personality prob- 
lems, some are amazingly relaxed, pleasant, 
and well adjusted in spite of repeated school 
failure. 

Whether the school opportunities for learning could 
have been different for the slow learners referred to 
above we do not know. However, it seems reasonable 
to assume that «chool personnel and others need more 
knowledge and greater understanding not only of the 
particular children involved but of the available re- 
search about learning and the nature of the human 
organism. Greater knowledge about such factors might 
have made a desirable difference in the kinds of learn- 
ing opportunities provided for them. 

Docs grouping make a difference in helping slow 
learners learn? As indicated throughout this survey, 
the evidence r inconclusive. Some studies show gains 
in favo’* of ability or achievement level grouping, others 
in favor of heterogeneous grouping. The report that 
follows illustrates success in a homogeneous grouping 
situation. 

Gordon Liddle and Dale Long^* report the gains 
made by a group of slow learners in a small classroom 
set up for children from culturally deprived back- 
grounds who had been unsuccessful in the first grade. 
Intelligence quotients ranged from 77 to 118; the 
mean was 92. Most of the children were below 
average in intelligence as measured by standardized 
tests but well within the normal range. Aided by the 
resources provided by the Quincy Youth Development 
Project (a 10-year action research project of the 



Committee on Human Development of the University 
of Chicago), teachers in the school located ii. a low 
income area began studying the children who had 
repeated one of the primary grades. The faculty had 
discovered that the policy of holding back pupils who 
are not ready for the school’s next-grade expectations 
was not in itself an an::wer to the problem of what to 
do for children who are not meeting so-called grade 
standards. The key to the problem, the faculty 
thought, was to find each pupil’s place on the ladder 
of learning, group him with his fellows, and help him 
to the next rung. What we teach and what we do, 
these teachers said, must stem from an intimate famili- 
arity with each pupil. It was hoped that through im- 
proved communication between teacher and child and 
between teacher and parent, ways would be found 
to motivate the children for education and to in- 
dividualize instruction so that each child might make 
better use of his potential than had previously seemed 
possible. 

And so in September 1956, an experimental room 
for a group of these children with one teacher in 
charge was set up. Eighteen children were selected 
for the experimental room, six of whom had been 
passed into the second grade on trial. The other 12 
children were scheduled to repeat the first grade. 

The program for these children included early home 
visits by the teacher to tell the parents why the com- 
bination class of first- and second-grade children had 
been set up. These home visits also helped the 
teacher get a better understanding of the home back- 
ground. As the authors^® report: 

The children seemed pleased to have their 
teacher come to talk with their parents. These 
early home visits gave the child the feeling that 
the teacher was interested in him. . . . 

In this type of neighborhood, it is most im- 
portant that the teacher be a warm, accepting 
person. ?.^Iany of the parents of these children 
have themselves been unsuccessful in school.... 

The early parent-teacher interview served to 
strengthen parent-teacher solidarity. The 
visits made subsequent meeting? of parent and 
teacher moi'e frequent and more fruitful, 
demonstrating anew to the child that the 
parent and the teacher were working together 
for his welfare. This united fi'ont made disci- 

23 Ibid. 

24 Adapted from Gordon Liddle and Dale Long. “Ercperimental Room for 
Slow Learners,” Thf Einhentary School Journm. Vol. 59, December 1958. 
p. 143-149. Copyright 1962 by the University of Chicago. 

p. 144. 
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plinc less necessary and, when necessary', less 
of a problem . . . 

Classroom activities were much like activities in 
other classrooms except that the teacher stressed phonics 
more and used a wider variety of reading materials. 
The children were taken through a curriculum not 
very different from the regular program of the school 
for the early grades, but at their own speed. Some 
of the children stayed in the experimental room 2 
years before entering the regular third-grade class. 
Others went on into the third grade at the end of the 
first year. 

In May of the second year. Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test scores, in reading, for example, showed a 
mean grade score of 2.9, a growth of about 1.75 years 
in less than 2 school years. 

Relative to other results of this experiment, Liddle 
and Long^*’ report in part as follows: 

. . . The children in the experimental room 
seemed happy and eager to learn. Their con- 
te.itment led the parents to accept the room. 
When the children went home with a feeling 
of accomplishment, happy about their school 
day, the parents caught the feeling . . . 

the children as a group made gains in 9 

of the 12 areas of the test (California Test of 
Personality). Their sense of personal worth 
had been enhanced. They had a stronger feel- 
ing of belonging. Their social skills had im- 
proved. They showed greater freedom from 
antisocial tendencies. Both family and school 
relations had improved. 

However, there was essentially no change 
on the social standards score. . . . these chil- 
dren know what society’s standards arc. The 
self-reliance score also remained above aver- 
age. Perhaps the “every man for himself” 
environment in which many of these children 
lived had made them fairly self-reliant. In 
the second year, the children as a group had 
slightly lower scores on freedom from nervous 
symptoms. 

The second time the test was given, only one 
child scored lowe . . personal a.od social ad- 
justment as measu.cd by che test. Seven re- 
mained essentially the same, and seven children 
showed considerable improvement . . . 

7'he teacher’s attitude toward l:er pupils, the authors 
believe, had much to do with the children’s academic 
and psychological improvement. Much importance was 



attached to the teacher-pupil conferences. The teach- 
er talked individually with each child about his school 
progress, his problems, and his interests. 

A concentrated effort should be made to reach and 
educate the community’s unsuccessful families, the 
authors of this article contend. A few families pro- 
duce large numbers of slow'-learning children, juvenile 
delinquents, and unsuccessful adults. In most of 
these families, the parents dropped out of school at 15 
or 16 years of age after an unhappy and unsuccessful 
experience. They are frequently bitter, unhappy 
people. In closing the article, the authors say: 

Until we can help children from such 
families to be happy children whose academic 
and emotional needs are being met, we will 
continue to raise generations of unsuccessful 
families, families whose problems demand a 
lion’s share of the time and effort of the com- 
munity’s educational, social work, and relief 
agencies. We know from experience that 
many of these troubled families can be more 
helpful to their children. Often a friendly 
approach by the school can make a vast differ- 
ence in the lives of these boys and girls — in 
school and out. 

The mentally retarded 

J. Wayne Wrightstonc** reports a 2-year study of 
children in New York City in which he compared edu- 
cational changes of mentally retarded children enrolled 
in an experimental two-track program with changes 
of matched mentally retarded pupils enrolled in a one- 
track program. Homogeneously grouped and hetero- 
geneously grouped children with retarded m'Tta! de- 
velopment were compared in the areas of academic 
achievement, motor coordination, speech, personal and 
social adjustment, health habits, attitudes, activities 
and interests, and peer acceptance. The reorganized 
plan was designed with two tracks upon which to 
channel mental retardation: z high educable track for 
pupils with the most educational potential and a low 
educable track for the less promising. 

In reporting the results of this study, Wrightstone’* 
concludes that the available evidence cannot weight 
the balance wholly in favor of either homogeneous or 

2^** ibid., p, 146. 

2T j, Wayne Wnghistonr; George Forlan?; J. Richard Lepkowsk;; 
Marvin Sontag; j. David Edelstein. Companson of Edufational Ouh 
(smff Under Single-Trad and Twt-Traek Flans for Edueable M entail f 
Retarded Children. (A Cooperative Research Project, No. 144 of the 
Office of Education, conducted by the Board of Education of the Cin of 
New York, through the University of the State of New York.) 1959. 

2* Ibid. 
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heterogeneous grouping. Despite the fact, however, 
that direct measures of pupil growth in various areas 
do not yield a clear trend, participating teachers and 
supervisors generally favor the two-track ( hon.ogeneous 
grouping) plan. Wrightstone also reports, in general, 
the findings of this study tend to be in accord with 1 5 
of the 33 experimental studies of homogeneous group- 
ing reviewed by Ekstrom.-® The 15 studies found 
no differences in achievement in homogeneous or 
heterogeneous g oups, or where homogeneous grouping 
was detrimental. On the other hand, 13 of these 
studies found differences favoring homogeneous group- 
ing, and 5 reported results partially favorable and 
partially unfavorable to homogeneous grouping. 

T'he Gifted 

There has been a steadily increasing pressure for 
special attention to be given to the most rapid learn- 
ers, especially those identified as the academically 
gifted. Some people claim that schools are too easy, 
that they are geared to the average and w'asteful of 
the brilliant. Adequate and accurate information 
about the extent to which schools are accomplishing 
their objectives is difficult to come by. It is generally 
known, however, that schools vary in their teaching 
practices and in the quantity and quality of the learn- 
ing opportunities provided. Teac’.iers vary in the ex- 
tent to which they succeed in meeting a wide range of 
individual differences airiong children. But just as a 
special concern for helping slow learners achieve their 
best has developed, there is a growing concern in the 
lay public and within the profession that the learning 
opportunities for the rapid learners must also be im- 
proved to maximize their growth potential. 

“And then came Sputnick!” as Wilhelms^" puts it. 

With the surge of fear came a kind of abso- 
lute impatience that made most of the thought- 
ful reservations seem, to much of the public, 
like mire academic quibbling. To many 
minds, the extreme demands upon science and 
technology made any kind of goodness except 
intellectual brillance near-irrelevant. Their 
solution appears simple; Identify the intel- 
lectually brilliant as early as you can and push 
them as hard as you can along intellectual lines. 

The following reports may be useful as we search 
for sound ansuTrs to some of the questions involved. 

Tiie use of st.m-lardized achievement and intelligence 
test scores have been among the major indices of iden- 
tifying rapid leai ners. Inadequacies in the use of such 



scores have been recognized, how ever. Van R. Holsey^’ 
of Amherst College reports: 

Admissions officers are becoming leery of test 
scores a:»d marks as a means of a.'<sessing a stu- 
dent’s potential. Unfortunately, ‘here are no 
adequate tests that can measure motivation, 
determination, eagerne^s to learn, .'uriosity, 
and imagination which are human ingredients 
necessary for a meaningful and fruitful college 
experience. 

Vincent J. Schaefer,^- a collaborator of the late 
Nobel Laureate Irving Langm nr, in writing about a 
summer session in science for 30 high school students 
selected on a nationwide basis, say.s: 

I believe it is a mistake to segregate the so- 
called superior students. Alter all, he will 
have to live his life in a community made up 
of all types of individuals. Gcxid students, 
given intellectual challenges suitable to cKcupy 
their minds, will be able to accept the .slower 
progress of their less agile schcxilmates. 

“Again it has been demonstrated,” says Alice Miel,^^ 
“that the act of grouping docs not alone do the teach- 
ing. The nature of the teaching and the factors in- 
fluencing quality of learning opportunities must be 
improved if any type of student is to benefit from any 
plan of classification.” 

Dr. Abramson-^ reports findings of a current study: 

. . . there is evidence from a careful study in 
New York City high schools that academically 
gifted pupils achieve no more in the same sub- 
jects when segregated in special classes or 
special schools than w'hcn educated in regular 
schools and in heterogeneous classes. 

2^>Ruih B. Eksirom. Exprrimenial SiuJirs of Hom:>genrous Grouping: 
V Reviena of the Liter aturt. Princeton, New Jersey Educational Testing 
Service, April 1959. p. 1-26. 

^ r red T. Wilhelms. The Saiure of Classroom Grouping for Learning. 
Background for ASCD discussion group H-7, 1958. p. If. 

31 Van R. Holsey. *'Idei.tificaiion and Education of the Academicalh 
Talented Student in the American Secondare Schocl," Current Irsues in 
Higher Education, August 1958. Washington: National Educaii.on Asso- 
ciation. 

32 Vincent J. Schaefer. “The Boy Who Learned to Grot-' Salt,** Satur- 
day Reviru:, December 12, 1959. p. 54. 

33 Alice Miel. Reprinted by permission of the National Committee for 
Children and ^ouih, cop\ right holders, from “Trends ir Curriculu»T*, 
Teaching and Guidrnce.** Children and Youth in the 19d0*s, Survej' 
Papers prepared for the I960 White Hotise Confert.ure on Children ?.id 
Youth. Washington: Golden Anniversary White Huus^ Conference on 
Children attd Youth, Inc., 1960. p. 118. 

34 David A. Abramson. “The Effectiver.ers of Grctiping for Student> 
of High Ability,” Educational Research Bulletin, VoL 38, 1959. p. 169- 
182. 
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Two recent studies (Gallagher^^ and Williams”) 
showed that the moderately gifted child is highly ac- 
ceptable to his peer group and that the bright child 
does not limit his choice of friends to equally gifted 
peers. 

Horace Mann^^ analyzed the acceptance and re- 
jection patterns of elementary school children in the 
Coifax School, Pittsburgh. Acceptance and rejection 
seemed stronger within an ability grouping than across 
groups. However, the findings showed no adverse 
effects on the personal or social behavior of gifted 
children. 

Torsten Husen^’ discusses selective school systems 
in Sweden. He reports that the dual-track system 
reflects family social status, and since selection is made 
at an early age, a large amount of talent is lost. 
Children from lower status homes either do not apply 
for college preparatory schools, even though they 
possess the requisite ability, or they receive less motiva- 
tional support from parents. It is not self-evident 
that failure in the various selective or dual school 
systems is to be explained mainly by lack of ability. 

Ha«en, in 1945, 1946, 1947, compared those in a 
total age-cohort reaching the school-leaving eicamina- 
tion of the realskola with those leaving school. The 
failure rate is high and entaiis considerable loss of 
ta’ent. It is a system in which at least a fourth of 
the pupils carefully selected foi the lower secondary' 
school drop our — mainly due tc inability to meet the 
demand put upon them. Another 25 percent repeat 
grades. Such a system must have failed by a large mar- 
gin in meeting needs of high-quality pupils. 

When commending high intelleciiual standard of 
selective secondary schools, continues Husen, the price 
paid in wastage of talent must be considered. Whether 
the outcome is worth the price is another question. 

The gifted underachievers 

The investigations” of the Talented Youth Project 
of the Horace Mann-I^ncoin Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, have been concerned with an approach to the 



study of the underachiever — rarely found in the litera- 
ture — a study of self-concepts and the ideal cop. epts 
of these students. 

Evaluation of the first 2 years of the experimenta- 
tion made it i.ocrcasingly dear that academic under- 
achievement is a symptom of a wide variety of basic 
prrsciial and social problems and that the depth and 
seriousness or duration of the underlying problem 
determine the extent and kind of help a student needs. 
For those students for whom it is possible to effect 
improvement, two factors appear to be crucial; (1) 
identification w’ith a teacher who is consistently in- 
terested and supportive and who views each student as 
an individual and accepts him as a bright and able 
person with a need for special help; and (2) assistance 
in mastering skills of learning which many of the 
underachievers failed to acquire in the earlier grades. 

The experimenters set out to test the hypothesis that 
if underachievers could share their common problems 
with other similar students and identify with an un- 
derstanding teacher, their attitudes toward school and 
their scholastic performance would improve. Bowman" 
reports that in evaluating the outcomes of the study, 
however, the experimenters seemed to agree that it 
was not wise to group underachievers together in the 
same class because they' tend to give each other negative 
support rather than positive. 

35 James J. Gallagher. ‘ Peer Acreptanre of Highiv Gifted Children 
in Elementary School." EUmenlary Sthool Journal, Col. 58, May 1958 
p. 465-470. 

3® Meta F. Williams. Acceptance and Performance .Ao;.jng Gifted 
Elementary School Children,” Educalional Rrsrar.fi Sullrlin, Vol. J 7 , 
No»-etnber 1958. p. 216-220. 

^37 Horace Mann. "How Rea! Are Fr;eiid>hips of Gifted and Tvpiral 
cniidre.i in a Program at Partial Segregation?" Fxteptior.al Children, 
Vol. 23, Ffbruan- 1957. p. 199-201. 

Torsten Husen. “Loss of Talent ;n Selective School S>^ems: The 
Case of Sweden,*’ Comparative Edut-ation Review, Vol. 4, October 1960 
p. 70-74. 

3i».\daptea from Minam Gr^ldberg “Studies in rnderachiciemeni 
Among the Acad» nically Talented,*' Freeing Capacity Jo Lc-:rsi. Wadi- 
iiigtoii, D.C. : Assoanf?c:. lor Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
1960. p 56-73. 

See Paul H. Bowman. “Fersonabiy and SchoMsiic Underachievement,** 
Freeing Capacity to Learn. 'Vasbinmon, D.C.: Association for Super* 
vision and Curriculuni Development, m. 53 . 
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Chapter III 
Ability Grouping 



A. Broad, Medium, and N arrow-Range Classes 

Among the most comprehensive investigations on 
the effects of ability grouping is a comparative study 
of broad, medium, and narrow range classes conducted 
by Miriam Goldberg* in 45 elementary schools of New 
York City. 

The study was designed to explore differences in 
achievement and learning patterns, social and personal 
relations, interests and attitudes toward seif and toward 
school of intermediate-grade children when grouped in 
classes with various ranges of intellectual ability. 

The investigation involved 86 classes which were 
organized at the beginning of fifth grade and remained 
intact to the end of the sixth grade. The pupils were 
divided into five ability levels on the basis of IQ scores 
and classes were constituted to represent all possible com- 
binations of these ability levels. Each class fitted one 
or another of 15 patterns ranging from narrow to broad 
— gifted, very bright, bright, high average, low, and 
below average and lower. 

The population with which the study was finally 
concerned included the 2,219 children who were still 
in their original classes at the end of the sixth grade. 
Most of the 86 classes in the study had 2 different 
teachers, 1 in the fifth grade, the other in the sixth. 

In order to derive as complete a picture as possible 
of the development of the pupils, a variety of testing 
instruments^ were used : ( 1 ) Academic achievement 
in reading, .arithmetic, language arts, and work-study 
skills. Science Research Associates (SRA) Achieve- 
men* Series (Grades 4-6) ; (2) Academic achievement 
in science and social studies, Stanford Achievement 
Tests (Intermediate Level); (3) Interest, SRA 
IV hat I Like To Do Inventory; (4) Attitudes toward 
self. How / Feel About Myself Inventory; (5) At- 
titudes toward more and less able pupils. Describing 
a Pupil Check Lai, (6) Attitij'le toward school. Il’hat 



I Like To Do questionnaire; (7) Teacher appraisal. 
Teacher Rating Form (adapted from Terman) ; (8) 
Social acceptance, Ohio Social Acceptance Scale (modi- 
fied) ; (9) Leadership status (same as above); (10) 
Creative expression, a poem and story written by each 
pupil. 

The instruments were administered at the beginning 
of the fifth grade and again at thr end of sixth grade. 

The 15 patterns were studied in various combina- 
tions to isolate the effects of the gifted pupils on the 
rest of the pupil population, the effects of ability range, 
and the effects of relative position. Goldberg* reports: 

Three general null hypotheses were tested : 

( ! ) The presence or absence of the extreme 
ability levels (gifted and slow) has no effect on 
the changes in performance of the other ability 
levels. (2) Narrowing the ability range in 
the classroom has no effect on changes in the 
performance of the pupils. These hypotheses 
were tested for five major variables: (a) aca- 
demic achievement, (b) attitudes toward self, 

(c) interests and attitudes toward school, (d) 
assessment of more and less able peers (using 
stereotyped characters), and (e) teacher rating 
of pupils. 

A summ.ary of findings follows: 

Academic achievement. — Both the gifted and the 
slow had varying but significant effects on the achieve- 
ment gains of the other pupils. 

1 Miriam L. GoMbfr^ and others. Thf Efffctf of Ability Grouping: A 
Comparative Study of Broad, Medium and S arrow Range Classes in the 
Elementary School, (First Draft). New York, N.V.: Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia 
Cmversity. 1962. S7 p. (Interim Report) 

^Ibid., p. 2-16. 

3 Ibid., p. 2-9 to 2-10. 

^ .Adapted from Miriam Goldberg and others. The Effects of Ability 
Grouping: A Comparative Study of Broad, Medium and S arrow Range 
Classes in the Elementary School. New York, N.Y.: Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer* 
siiy. Chapter VIII. 
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In science the presence of gifted pupils had a con- 
sistently upgrading effect. In every instance where 
gifted pupils were present, all the other ability levels 
made greater gains than in classes where the gifted 
were absent. In social studies the presence of the gifted 
had an upgrading effect only on the achievement of very 
bright and bright pupils, and this only when there were 
less able pupils present. In all other subjects, the 
presence of the gifted was not consistently upgrading 
nor down-grading. In reading, language and work- 
study skills, the effects of the presence of the gifted are 
minimal. 

The presence of the slow pupils had a consistently 
upgrading effect on the arithmetic achievement of 
all the other pupils. In the other academic areas, the 
effect of their presence on the brighter pupils was 
generally neutral, although the gifted and the average 
levels were negatively affected by their presence in 
language and science, respectively. Only the reading 
achievement of the bright pupils was positively af- 
fected by the presence of the “slow” level. 

The null hypothesis relating to effects of presence 
or absence of extreme groups on academic achievement 
was partially rejected. 

Analyses were made of the various narrow- and 
broad-range patterns with the following results: 

A comparison was made between the broadest pat- 
tern in which all ability levels were represented with 
the five narrowest range patterns, in which each of 
the ability levels was alone. Except for the gifted 
(IQ 130 and above) for whom average increment 
in the narrow-range class was slightly higher than in 
the broadest range classes, each of the other ability 
levels showed slightl) greater increments in the 
broadest range than in the narrower range classes. 
However, few of these differences were large enough 
to be considered educs.tionally important. 

In order to compare all 5 ability levels in similar 
range situations, the 15 patterns were collapsed into 
3 range categories — narrow, medium, and broad. 
Achievement increments for each ability level in each 
range were analyzed. When the three ranges were 
compared, the broad-range patterns were consistently 
superior to the narrow in all subjects, except reading. 
In social studies, arithmetic reasoning, arithmetic com- 
putation, and total average, the broad-range classes 
were also superior to the medium-range classes. 

When the five ability levels were c'^nsidered to- 
gether, the broad-range grouping seemed to be con- 
sistently related to greater increments than either of 
the other two situacions in most of the subject areas 
in which range had an effect on achievement. How- 



ever, for any one ability level the differences were 
generally too small to be educationally significant. 

The null hypothesis related to the effects of ability 
range on academic achievement was rejected. Gen- 
erally, achievement increments were greater in broader 
than in narrower ability ranges. 

Each of the three intermediate groups was viewed 
in five positions: alone, down-graded, up-graded, 
equilibrium, and broad. Comparisons between 
achievement gains in the various positions for any one 
ability level revealed the following: 

Only in social studies and arithmetic computation 
were there significant differences due to position — 
the alone and the broad positions were related to 
greater gains for each ability level than were the 
up-graded, down-graded, or equilibrium patterns. 

The null hypothesis relating to the effects of position 
could be only partially rejected. In general, no one 
position w/as consistently superior to any other for 
all ability levels in all subjects. 

Even when achievement differences due to ability, 
range, and relative position had been accounted for, 
a considerable portion of the differences in individual 
achievement growth still remain unexplained. 

For every ability level in every pattern and for each 
subject there was great variability from class to class. 
In some instances, in two separate classes within a 
given pattern, the difference in achievement incre- 
ments between pupils of comparable ability was as 
much as four and one half years. On the average, 
for pupils of equivalent ability, the difference between 
highest and lowest class in any subject was more than 
a full year. 

So great were the differences from class to class that 
they often exceeded the achievement differences due to 
ability. In social studies, science, and arithmetic com- 
putation, there were instances where the gains made 
by a single ability level in one class differed more from 
the gains made by comparably able pupils in another 
class (in the same pattern) than they did from gains 
made by more or less able pupils in their own classes. 

Ability groupings and self-attitudes^ 

In general, the presence of the gifted resulted in 
improved self-attitudes for the brighter pupils, less 
positive appraisals for the slow ones, and little effect 
on the average students. 

The effects of the presence of the slow pupils varied 

5 Adapted from Miriam Goldberg, The Effects of Ability Grouping: A 
Comparative Study of Broad ^ Medium and Narrova Range Classes in the 
Elementary School, N'*«v York, N.V. : Horace Manr.-L;nco!n !r.sti!u!e of 
Experimentation, Teachers College, ' o^umbia University (Interim Report). 
Chapter VIII, p. 
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from one area of assessment to another and from one 
ability level to another. Their presence was associated 
with higher expectations of academic success on the 
part of the very bright and the average pupils, but 
with lower success expectations on the part of the 
gifted. 

The hypothesis relating to the effects of the pres- 
ence/absence of gifted or slow pupils on changes in 
self-attitudes of the other students was partly rejected. 

The ability range in the classroom was significantly 
related to self-attitude changes. For all five ability 
levels taken together, the broad-range pattern showed 
mean score increases significantly different from the 
average decreases observed in both the narrow- and 
medium-range patterns. 

The intermediate ability levels raised their self- 
estimates significantly higher in the broad- than in the 
narrow-range patterns. The gifted pupils raised their 
self-high estimates but not significantly. However, the 
slower pupils reversed this by showing an increase in 
the narrow-range patterns and a decrease in the 
broad-range. 

Changes in expectations of academic success were 
significantly, but not consistently, affected by ability 
range. The slower pupils raised their expectations in 
narrow- and medium-range classes and lowered them 
in broad-range classes. The bright pupils reversed this 
tendency, lowering expectations in the narrow and 
medium range and raising them in the broad-range 
patterns. The gifted group seemed to do equally well 
in the narrow and broad ranges and less well in the 
medium range. 

The null hj’pcthesis that the self-attitudes of the 
pupils would not be affected by the ability range in 
the classroom was generally rejected. The range of 
ability had significant though variable, effects on the 
self-attitudes of the pupils in the several ability levels. 

In general, high or low self-ratings by one ability 
level in a classroom were associated with comparable 
ratings by all other levels. 

No one combination of patterns w’as consistently 
associated with positive changes in all of the self- 
attitude measures. For all the measures combined, the 
broadest range pattern, in which all ability levels were 
represented, showed the greatest overall gains, while 
the combination of all five simple level patterns 
showed the greatest loss. 

Ability grouping in relation to interests and attitudes 
toward school and peers^ 

Grouping seemed to have no consistent predictable 
effects on either student interests or their attitudes 



toward school. For all ability levels, interests in all 
areas measured, except music, decreased during the 
2-year period. This was especially true of interest in 
science and social studies. No one range or combination 
of patterns appeared to be consistently more effective 
in maintaining interests or in improving attitudes 
toward school than any other. 

The null hypotheses relating to the effects of the 
extreme ability levels or the ability range on interests 
and attitudes toward school were accepted. 

In general, pupil attitudes toward peers of varying 
levels of ability and effort as reflected in the ratings 
accorded five stereotypes remained relatively stable 
over the 2-year period. The changes that occurred 
showed little consistent relationship to grouping 
patterns. 

General conclusions^ 

The general conclusion which must be drawn from 
the findings of this study is that in predominantly 
middle-class elementary classrooms, like the ones used 
in this study, narrowing the ability range in the class- 
room on the basis of some measure of general academic 
aptitude, will, by itself, in the absence of carefully 
planned adaptations of content and method, produce 
little positive change in the academic achievement of 
pupils at any ability level. However, the study found 
no support for the contention that narrow-range 
classes are associated with negative effects on self- 
concept, aspirations, interests, attitudes tow’ard school, 
or other nonintellectual factors. It may be that various 
kinds of grouping and regrouping can be used effectively 
if they are designed to im.plement planned variations in 
content and method. 

Value of grouping depends upon the way in which 
it is used. Where it is used without close examination 
of the specific learning needs of various pupils and 
without recognition that it must follow the demands 
of cart • ’ . planned variations in curnculurn, grouping 
can be, rest, ineffective, at worst, harmful. It can 
become harmful when it lulls teachers and parents 
into believing that, because there is grouping, the 
school is providing differentiated education for pupils 
of varying degrees of ability, when in reality that is 
not the case. It may become dangerous when it leads 
teachers to underestimate the learning capacities of 
pupils at lower ability levels. It can also be damaging 
when it is inflexible and does not provide channels for 
moving children from higher to lower ability groups 
either from subject to subject or within any one 

fi Ibid., p. 14. 

7 Ibid., p. 27. 



subject as their performance at various times in their 
school career dictates. 

It is on the differentiation and appropriate selection 
of content and method of teaching that emphasis must 
c placed. Grouping procedures caii then become ef- 
fective servants of the curriculum. Otherwise, grouping 
arrangements serve little educational purpose. 

Ability grouping and teacher effectiveness" 

The widely held assumption is that by narrowing 
the range of intellectual ability in a classroom, the 
pupils will benefit. It is often maintained that when 
the range is narrowed, the teacher can more readily 
adapt both content and method to the abilities of the 
children and the children face more realistic criteria 
against which to measure themselves. They compete 
with their peers, so to speak; they do not have to 
compare their own achievement v/ith that of far 
brighter or far duller pupils. Dr. Goldberg examined 
the evidence in light of assumptions about ability 
grouping and teacher effectiveness. The general con- 
clusion is that merely narrowing the ability range in 
the classroom does not necessarily result in greater 
differentiation of content or method and is not asso- 
ciated with greater academic achievement for any 
ability level. ^ 

Teachers in this study did not generally adjust the 
content and method of their teaching to any greater 
degree when confronted by narrow rather than broader 
ranges, since no ability level consistently showed 
greater growth in classes of narrow as compared to 
broad ability range. When such adjustm.ents were 
apparently made, or in the case of the narrow-range 
classes for slower pupils, there was a tendency to 
teac less of certain subjects to slow pupils than to 
bright groups or to the broad-range classes. It would 
appear that for the lower ability levels, narrowing the 
range led teachers to set lower standards. Vet pupils 
of comparable ability in the broad-range classes ap- 
r'‘ared to benefit from exposure co content probably 
intended for brighter pupils— an advantage shown by 
the greater increments cf lou-ability pupils in science 

and vocabulary in broad- as against narrow-range 
classes. 

This study, however, cannot shed light on the 
effectiveness of ability grouping where specific con- 
sistent curricular adaptations are made or where 
pupils are entered into classes on the basis of specific 
aptitudes or for purposes of covering a course of 
study not normaUy taught in a particular grade. 

The investigation of teacher effectiveness in teaching 
several ability levels revealed some provocative findings. 



though not related to the basic hypothesis of the 
study. The impact of the teacher’s interest and/oc 
competencies is seen in the cl?5s-by-class analyses acro» 
various subjects and for various ability levels. 

Some teachers handling several ability levels were 
more effretive than other teachers handling a single 
ability group. The variation among classrooms was 
rar greater than the variation among patterns when 
pupil ability was held constant. Those classes which 
showed greatest progress in one subject were not 
generally the ones which showed greatest progress in 
other subjects. Teachers seemed to emphasize one or 
two content areas more than others and the area of 
emphasis bore little relationship to the initial status of 
the pupils. Gams were not necessarily greater in either 
area of initial deficiency or strength, but instead seemed 
to be related to factors within the teachers. Although 
there were some teachers who did well in all subjects 
and others who did poorly, most teachers achieved 
better results in one or two subjects than they did 
m others. 

Using pupil achievement as a measure of teacher 
effectiveness it was possible to determine (a) the 
extent to which “strong” teachers of one subject were 
also “strong” teachers of all other subjects, and (b) 
the extent to which teachers who were successful with 
one ability level were also successful with other 
ability levels. Among the findings suggested were: 

O Some <^eachers were more successful than others 
in the general attainment of all pupils across several 
subjects and ability levels. 

□ Most teachers were more successsful in handling 
several ability levels in one or two subjects than they 

were in handling all subjects for a par^'c lar ability 
level. 



□ It was more difficult to achieve comparable 
results in several subjects for the brightest, the least 
difficult, the slowest pupils. 



□ Some subjects such as arithmetic and social 
studies were more readily taught with comparable 
results to several ability levels simultaneously than 
was a subject such as science. 



Teacher ratings of students tended to be highly 
mtercorrelated, indicating the operation of a “halo 
effect” influenced by the intellectual ability of the 
pupils. The single consistent finding was that the 
teacher ratings on all the indices and on the total 
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scale varied inversely with ability and achievement 
so that there was a consistent positive relationship 
between the pupil’s ability and the teacher’s rating 
not only of his intellectual functioning, but also of 
his personal, social, and work characteristics. 

B. Joplin Plan 

A major characteristic of the Joplin Plan is that 
children from several giades, approximately on the 
same level of reading ability, are brought together for 
a designated period each day for a program of reading 
instruction especially planned for pupils of approx- 
imately the same level of reading achievement. The 
assumption is that a teacher can more nearly meet 
the needs of pupils in his class if the range of indi- 
vidual differences in reading ability is limited as much 
as possible to a single level. Based on a preliminary 
report by Cecil Floyd, '■* a brief review follows, eval- 
uating the plan as established in Joplin, Ivlo., 1952-53. 

The Iowa Every Pupil Test of Basic Skills, 

Test A, Silent Reading Comprehension, Form 
L, Grades 3-5 and Grades 5-9, were admin- 
istered. To establish the reading level of each 
child, test results previous school records, 
teachers’ knowledge of children, and cumula- 
tive record data were considered. Provision 
was made for nine groups which included 
children in g'ades 4, 5, and 6. The groups 
were established by reading grade range from 
1.1 to 9.2. Materials for all levels of read- 
ability were provided. 

A previous practice of assigning marks in 
reading was discontinued and replaced Ly 
teache»'s’ comments and suggestions on a child’s 
progress in word skills, oral reading, silent 
reading, number of recreative and supplemen- 
tary books read. Parents w’ere encouraged to 
comment. 

Two weeks before the end of the semester. 

Form M of the Iowa Every Pupil Test of 
Basic Skills was administered. Results showed 
that almost all students had made gains in 
reading. Reactions from parents, teachers, 
and pupils were favorable. 

4 he Joplin plan (initiated in a town by this name) 
or similar plans of organizing groups of children from 
stveral grades for reading instruction on the basis of 
sameness in reading achievement is also used in other 
school systems. But. as Elmer Morgan and Gerold 
Stucker’” report: 



While many of the school systems using this 
plan claim superior results at the middle 
grades, there appears to be no published sta- 
tistical research to validate these claims. 

The research" described here was designed to de- 
termine whether the Joplin plan of grouping for reading 
would produce significantly superior results where teach- 
ers have been randomly assigned to experimental and 
control groups, and where sex, method, IQ, and initial 
reading ability have been carefully controlled. 

The sex, IQ, and initial reading characteristics 
were obtained of 90 matched pairs (out of a total 
population of 226) of fifth- and sixth-grade children 
of a rural consolidated school In the county, who 
could be successfully matched on 2 different measures 
of initial reading ability — the Durrell-Sullivan Form 
A and California, 1957 W Series, reading achievc- 
r ent tests. 

The children in each grade were divided into fast 
and slow experimental and control groups. Those 
scoring above the expected grade norms of 4.8 and 5.8 
for next year’s fifth and sixth grades were designated 
as fast achievers; those below, as slov/ achievers. 
Pupils in the fast-achieving group were m.atched on 
the two separate reading measures and then randomly 
assigned to either a control or experim.ental group. 
The same procedure was used at the slow levels. This 
procedure provided matched experimental and control 
groups of two levels at each sep.arate grade. 

The research plan used called for teachers of the 
control groups to teach reading as they alw’ays had 
in the traditional ''lassrooms. The experimental groups 
sepal ated at a designated hour and each pupil went to 
a reading class of his or her own lev''! for a 50-minute 
period of reading instruction. The length of the 
period for the control group was ;dso 50 minutes. 

A brief review of the situation relative to the use 
of and availability of materials follows 'J- 

During the summer of 1958, book carts and 
supplementary reading materials were pur- 
chased for all eight classes. A new and un- 
familiar basal reader series w'as purchased for 
the experimental classes. All participating 
teachers had equal access to a well-stocked 

Adapted fiom Cecil F!o>d ‘'Meeting ('hildrcn’s Reading \eeds tii 
the Middle Grades: A Preliminary Report,” T^if Klemfrttary School 
Journal, Vol. 55, October l‘^54, p. 100-103. Co p> right 1954 by the Uni- 
ver .ity of Chicago. 

10 Quoted and adapted from Elmer F. Morgan and Gerold R. Stucker. 
“The Joplin Plan of Reading vs. Traditional Method/’ Journal of Edu^ 
catforal Psychology, V’ol. 51, 1960. p. 69-73. 

11 Adaptation of Morgan and Stacker’^ repoit. Hid., p. 69 

12 Ibid., p. 70. 



storeroom of supplementary readers, reading 
materials, and hundreds of library books from 
the county library. The participating teachers 
asked that no one teacher be given any super- 
vision as they felt that teaching conditions 
should remain the same for all 

As the investigators report, several limitations in- 
herent in the nature of the design could not be avoided. 
The number of experimental groups o^ different levels 
was limited. However, the evidence indicated signifi- 
cant gains in favor of the experimental group at all 
levels. Relative to the results, Morgan and Stucker” 
say: 

It was concluded that for the single school 
where the experiment was run, the Joplin Plan 
was more effective. It was suggested that the 
obtained superiority might be due to the 
lowered variances of the experimental groups, 
which allowed the teacher to offer more effec- 
tive verbal and emotional rewards, but more 
particularly allowed the slow student to func- 
tion in a non-threatening atmosphere which 
maximized positive feedback from readable 
materials. 

Approximately 600 children and 17 teachers in 2 
schools were involved in a pilot program in Palmdale 
School District in Los Angeles County, Calif. The 
focus of the program was the reorganization of groups 
around actual reading ability. As reported by Ervin 
Nephew,*^ the curriculum coordinator, each child was 
given an individual reading test to determine the level 
at which he could pronounce words accurately, com- 
prehend in light of thought and fact questions, read in 
a conversational manner, and read w'ithout indication 
of tension. 

To the extent possible, each teacher was assigned 
to work with the instructional level group of her 
choice. A completely new series of readers was used 
since many children were familiar with the books 
available to them. 

A working platform evolved which included more 
than oO items, a few of which were: groups set up are 
to remain flexible ; groups will not be designated by 
grade levels; children are to move from one group to 
another at any time as they indicate ability to do so; 
teachers must exert every effort to help each child 
establish and maintain his self-respect, his self- 
confidence, and the respect of other children; the 
teacher must demonstrate this respect for the child; 
teachers must help each child determine and evaluate 
his own progress and his own areas of difficulty. 



About the pilot program Nephew*® says: 

... It was apparent that no organization 
pattern will in itself produce an improved pro- 
gram. What is really important is the teach- 
er’s growth in understanding of the reading 
process and the relationship of the child to the 
process. Even more imponanl i*- the extent 
to which the teacher is inspired to change her 
methods of teaching, her use of materials, and 
her attitudes toward reading to conform to her 
growth in understanding. 

An experimental program in the Highland Park 
Elementary School, reported by Barbe and Water- 
house,*® was designed to impi^ve the teaching of 
reading by grouping children in the upper grades by 
reading levels one period each day and to provide the 
reading instruction in accord wit.h these levels. 

Participating in this program were 6 teachers and 
approximately 180 children in grades 4, 5, and 6. 
Among the first steps in the program were determina- 
tion of the grade level of each child in order to decide 
on his group placement, and ascertainment of his start- 
ing point in the experiment. To accomplish this pur- 
pose, several sources of information were used: (1) re- 
sults of a standarized group reading test, (2) an in- 
dividual informal reading test developed by the staff 
of the local reading center, and (3) the teacher’s rating. 
Groups were established on the basis of the number 
of children in each level and the number of teachers 
available. The reading levels ranged from grade I to 
grade 6 and above. The teachers were assigned to teach 
the groups at the reading levels for which they felt 
themselves best prepared. 

The program was based on a commonly used series 
of basic readers. Teaching procedures were those 
outlined in the manuals. 

1 he instruments to help determine the effectiveness 
of this program included the Gates Reading Survey 
Form I, administered in November, and Form II in 
M^y. The results showed a mean increase of 0.9 of 
one year in grades 4 and 6, and 1.2 years in grade 5. 

The investigators, Barbe and Waterhouse,*^ report 
on the results as follows: 



13 !bid.f p. 73. 

Ervin Nephen*. Reorganized the Reading Program Around 

Actual Reading Ability,” The Instructor, Vol. 49, March I960, p. 75-87. 
15 Ibid., p. 87. 

Adapted from Walter D. Baibe and Tina S. Waterhouse. "An 
Experimental Program in Reading.’’ Elementary English, Vol. 33, 
February 1956. p, 102-104. 

17 Ibid., p. 103, 



. . . Even though the period between testing 
was only 6 months, there w'as a mean increase 
of 0.^ of one year in grades 4 and 6 and 1.2 
years in grade 5. Actually, these data reveal 
only part of the program, for no effort was 
made to see how much progress could be made. 
Instead, each child was taught at his level, and 
was allowed to progress at his own rate. The 
greatest amount of individual improvement 
W'as noticeable in those children in the groups 
working at the low'er levels. 

“In an effort to improve the general reading ability 
of Nelsonviile’s schoolchildren,” says Lowell Cole,^® 
‘‘we attempted to place them in classroom-sized groups 
on levels of their approximate reading ability.” 

The factor.^ considered in establishing the groups 
were the pupils’ mental ability, present achievement 
level, and the teachers’ judgments of pupil ability. In- 
volved in this program were 371 children, grades 3 
to 6, and 11 teachers. An hour-long period each 
morning was set up for basic reading instruction. Each 
teacher w\.s assigned to one of the achievement level 
groups to provide reading instruction in terms of the 
level of reading ability in his group. 

In his report on the results of :his program, Cole^® 
explains that it is too soon to make generalizations, 
since the program has been in effect for only 1 year. 
However, according to Cole, the results of standard- 
ized achievement tests, show — 

Average reading placement growth for the 
entire school is 1.08 years for the year 1958- 
59 over 1957-58. 

Esther Carlson and Joyce North run ’'' report an ex- 
periment in grouping 127 pupils in the fourth grade 
assigned to reading rooms for an hour each day ac- 
cording to ability— superior, average, low-average, and 
.ev'»rdeJ. Assignments of pupils to groups were based 
on the findings of the Gates Reading Survey, Grades 
3 to 10, Form I. Consideration was also given to 
factors of emotional stability, maturity, motor coordi- 
nation, oral reading ability, and IQ. 

The reading program includes concentrated reading 
study. As Carlson and Northrup^^ report, attempts 
are made to incorporate vocabulary, enrichment, com- 
prehension. increase of speed, phonetics study, creative 
dramatics, library reading, current events, and study 
skills. After 2 years the results of the experiment as 
determined by the Gates Reading Survey for grades 
3 to 10, showed an average gain per pupil of 13 months 
for the 2-year period. 



Davis and Tracy‘S* report a study of two groups of 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades on the effectiveness of 
two grouping plans (a Joplin-type plan and a random 
grouping arrangement) for arithmetic instruction. The 
study co.nsidercd the possible effects of verbal and quan- 
titative intellectual abilities, self-concepts, general and 
test anxiety, and attitudes toward arithmetic. 

Pupils in the Joplin-type plan were grouped accord- 
ing to past achievement and ability and without re- 
gard to homeroom assignment. No grouping across 
grade levels was employed. In the random-type group- 
ing pupils received their arithmetic instruction from 
the teacher of the self-contained class. In both group- 
ing patterns, pupils at the same grade level used the 
same State-adopted textbook. 

Results and conclusions as reported by the investiga- 
tors follow: 

• A significant diffeicnce between schools did not 
appear at the end of the school year. 

• The randomly grouped pupils gained significantly 
more than did the Joplin-grouped pupils in compre- 
hension except for boys at the fifth-grade level. 

• Essentially the findings of this study do not lend 
research support to an ability grouping (Joplin type) 
plan in arithmetic instruction. To facilitate achieve- 
ment in arithmetic, factors more relevant to the teach- 
ing act than the process of constituting class groups 
probably should be considered. Future research should 
also be designed to take into effect teacher knowledge 
of, and attitude toward arithmetic and teacher vari- 
ability in the process of teaching arithmetic. 



C. Ability Grouping and 
Achievement Motivation*^ 

This research consists of two field studies under- 
aken to explore some of the motivatio.nal implications 
if ability grouping as manifested in scholastic achieve- 
uent, reported interest in schoolwork, and the develop- 
nent of realistic vocational aspirations among students 
vho differ substantially in the nature of their motiva- 






iS Adapted from I^well Cole. “Nelsonville's New Reading Program 
Improves Pupil Progress,” Ohio Schools, Vol. 33, January 1960. p. 34 

19 Ibid., p. 34. 

iO Adapted from Esther S. Carlson and Joyce Northrop. “An Experi- 
ment in Grouping Pupils for Instruction in Reading.” The Sational Ele- 
mentary Principal, Vol. 35, 34th Yearbook, September 1955. p. 53-58. 

21 Ibid., p. 54. 

22 O. L. Davis, Jr., and Neal H. Tracy. “Arithmetic Achievement and 
Instructional Grouping,” The Arithmetic Teacher, January 1963. p. 12- 
17. 

23 Adapted from John W. Atkinson and Patricia O’Connor. Effects of 

Ability Grouping in Schools Related to Individual Differences in Achieve- 
ment-Related Motivation. Cooperative Research Project No. 1283. Wash- 
ington; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, March 1963. 164 p. 
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As a result of an anlysis of motivational implica- 
tions of ability grouping, guided by a conceptual scheme 
of achievement motivation, Atkinson and O’Connor 
made two assumptions : ( 1 ) T hat feelings of success 

and failure in day-to-day school work are largely a 
consequence of evaluating one’s own performance rela- 
tive to the perrormance of others in the same class. 
This means, the investigators explain, that in a tra- 
ditional class, which is heterogeneous in ability, the 
very intelligent child will almost always consider him- 
self an outstanding performer and the least endowed 
child will seldom have this experience of success, (2) 
That individual differences in intelligence probably 
represent the best estimate of individual differences in 
expectancy of success which students bring to their 
schoolwork. 

According to the theory of achievement motivation, 
neither positive motivation to achieve nor anxiety about 
failure should be very strongly aroused in a student 
when the probability of success relative to peers is 
either very high or very low. Achievement-related mo- 
tivation is not likely to be strongly aroused for a con- 
siderable number of students in the class where all 
levels of ability are represented. This also implies 
that both positive interest in achievement and anxiety 
about failure should be more strongly aroused in a 
honiugeneousiy, ability-grouped class. When the stu- 
dent of high intelligence is surrounded by classmates 
of equally high endowment, his own expectancy of 
success must be lower than when he is substantially 
higher in ability than most of his peers. Similarly, the 
less-endowed student surrounded by p<*ers of com- 
parable ability' should find himself with an increased 
expectancy of success relative to his peers. For many 
students, then, according to Atkinson and O’Con- 

•> 4 

iiui r* 

Homogeneous grouping should provide a 
competitive achievement situation approximat- 
ing one of intermediate probability of success, 
or intermediate difficulty, than the traditional 
heterogeneous class. 

According to the theory of achievement mo- 
tivation both effort and anxiety should be m.ore 
apparent when ability grouping is employed 
and both should be generally weaker when stu- 
dents of diverse abilities are members of the 
same class. Whether or not ability grouping 
will enhance school performance or produce a 
decrement in performance should depend, then, 
upon the relative strengths of the motive to 
achieve success (n Achievement) and motive 
to avoid failure (Test Anxiety) within the 



individual students. According to theory, an 
increase in positive interest leading to enhance- 
ment of performance should occur for students 
who are highly motivated to achieve but weak 
in the disposition to be anxious when they are 
subjected to ability grouping. However, stu- 
dents who are more strongly disposed to be 
anxious about failure than motivated to achieve 
success, may be less adequately motivated 
under a program of ability grouping than in 
the heterogeneous class. For in them, the 
aiousal of anxiety may be substantially 
stronger than the arousal of positive motiva- 
tion to achieve. 

Two studies were initiated by Atkinson and O’Con- 
nor to explore some of the potential effects of ability 
grouping on motivation. The purnose of Study A was 
to explore some of the possible consequence.s of par- 
ticipation of well-qualified junior high school students 
in special sections of mathematics beginning in the 
seventh grade, followed by a systematic program of 
acceleration for qualified students in high school. 

Study B was concerned with effects of homogeneous 
ability grouping in the sixth grade — a first experience 
with ability grouping for students in experimental 
classes. Scholastic achievement during the sixth grade 
and reported interest in schoolwork during the year 
were matters of central interest. 

For both studies, hypotheses derived from the theory 
of achievement motivation concernhig effects of ability 
grouping on the motivation of students who differ in 
personality provide the guiding ideas of this research. 
The investigators^® said: 

We expected to find that ability grouping 
might produce an enhancement of achieve- 
ment-related motivation, as manifested in 
scholastic performance, development of real- 
istic vocational plans, and reported interest in 
schoolwork in some but not necessarily all 
students. We supposed that students who 
were more strongly disposed to be motivated 
to achieve (n Achievement) than to avoid 
failure (Test Anxiety) v^ould generally profit 
most by systematic ability grouping and that 
those in whom the motive to avoid failure 
(Test Anxiety) was relatively stronger would 
profit least and perhaps even suffer some decre- 
ment when compared to a control group not 
subjected to ability grouping. 

2^ !bid., p, 7-8. 

Ibid,, p. 10, 
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Since the focus of this publication is on grouping in 
the elementary school, the details of Study A which 
deals mostly with junior and senior high school will 
not be reported here. However, a statement about 
results of both studies follows: Study A produced 

very little evidence to support the hypotheses though 
it did raise some important questions concerning 
the development of vocational aspiration, which de- 
serve attention in subsequent research. However, Study 
B, which deals with ability grouping in the elementary 
school, provides support for the hypotheses stated above. 
A review of Study B follows: 

We shall now examine some of the motivational 
implications of ability grouping in the sixth grade on 
achievement and reported interest in school wo rk.^® 
The general hypothesis was that the greater challenge 
produced by homogeneous grouping should produce 
enhancement of interest and learning among students 
who are more strongly motivated to achieve than to 
avoid failure. But if the tendciicy to become anxious 
about failure is relatively strong in relation to the 
strength of motive to achieve, the more competitive 
situation in homogeneous ability-grouped classes should 
provide a greater threat than the traditional class 
which is heterogeneous in ability. As a consequence, 
the investigators report, the relatively more anxious 
students should find the homogeneous class less attrac- 
tive and show some evidence of a decrement in their 
schoolwork. The specific hypotheses tested in this 
study are: 

1. Students in whom the motive to achieve 
success is relatively strong in relation to the 
motive to avoid failure (Test Anxiety) (a) 
will show more growth on measures of scho- 
lastic achievement when they are placed in a 
homogeneous ability group than when they are 
placed in a group in which the range of ability 
is more heterogeneous, and (b) when placed in 
a homogeneous group they will show more 
growth measures of scholastic achievement 
than will students in whom the motive to avoid 
failure is strong in relation to motive to achieve 
success. 

2. Students in whom the motive to avoid 
failure is relatively strong in relation to the 
motive to achieve success will show /ess growth 
on measures of scholastic achievement when 
they are placed in a homogeneous ability group 
than when they are pla^'cd in a group in which 
the range of ability is more heterogeneous. 

3. Students in whom motive to achieve suc- 



cess is relatively strong in relation to the motive 
to avoid failure will report greater interest in 
class activities and a greater increase in interest 
compared with the previous year when they 
are placed in a homogeneous ability group than 
when they are placed in a group in which 
ability is more heterogeneous; and these stu- 
dents, when placed in a homogeneous group, 
will show greater interest and greater increase 
in interest than students in whom the motive to 
avoid failure is strong in relation to the 
motive to achieve success. 

4. Students in whom the motive to avoid 
failure is relatively strong in relation to the 
motive to achieve success will report less inter- 
est and less increase in interest relative to the 
previous year when they are placed in a homo- 
geneous ability group than when they are 
placed in a group more varied in ability. 

The basic plan of this study was to compare measures 
of achievement and interest in sixth-grade students ex- 
periencing homogeneous ability grouping for the first 
time with comparable measures obtained from stu- 
dents in control classes who continued (as in fifth 
grade) in classes that were heterogeneous in ability. 
In each of the schools in which homogeneous ability 
grouping was employed, one of the three sixth-grade 
classes was composed of “selected” students; the other 
two classes were considered “regular” sections. In 
school A, intelligence test scores were the primary cri- 
terion for placement i.i the advanced section. In school 
B, performance on achievement tests was given top 
priority. But judgment of teachers concerning in- 
dividual students was an important factor in deciding 
who should be in “selected” and “regular” sections 
in both schools. The control group was composed of 
four heterogeneous classes in school A and three classes 
in school C. (School B instituted a team-teaching 
method in 1960 and in 1961, which made the class- 
rooms unsuitable for this research. School C was 
chosen to enlarge the size of the control group.) 

All students in each of tlie sixth-grade classes were 
tested. Students for whom an intelligence test score 
(California Mental Test) and scores on both Achieve- 
ment and Anxiety were obtained numbered 206 in the 
homogeneous classes and 233 in the heterogeneous 
>-lasses. 

In the first test period^' an apperceptive test of n 
Achievement was administered in each classroom. The 

26 Ibid,, Chap. 3. 

27 Ibid., p. 90 -91 and p. 145. 
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form of the test consisted of four verbal leads, each 
of which was placed at the top of the page in the 
test booklet, and provided suggestions for the writing 
of stories. For example: “This story is about a 

brother and sister play'ng a game. One of them is a 
little ahead of the other.” The child is asked to make 
up the rest of the story. Suggestions follow: “Tell 
what is happening.” “Tell what happened before . . .” 

TTien, a preliminary form of the 'Fest Anxiety Scale 
for children developed by Sarason*® was read aloud. 
This inventory requires a self-report of symptoms of 
anxiety experienced in test situations in the classroom. 

The imaginative stories elicited by the verbal leads 
were scored fr- Achievement. A total Achieve- 
ment score was ootained by summary' scores obtained 
in four stories by each pupil. 

The Test Anxiety score consists of the number of 
items out of tiit 40 presented on which pupils endorsed as 
self-descriptive some statement reflecting the experience 
of anxiety in the classroom. 

To provide a single index of the strength of motive 
to achieve (Achievement) relative to strength of 
the motive to avoid failure (Test Anxiety), raw scores 
on both measures were converted to standard scores, 
based on the distribution of scores obtained from sixth- 
graders in a given school in a given year. The stand- 
ard score on Test Anxiety was substracted from the 
standard score on Achievement to give the index 
of resultant motivation to achieve. 

Several months later in the 1959 classes and a few 
weeks later in the other years, additional tests were 
administered. An achievemeiit Risk Preference Scale,®® 
consisting of 21 paired comparisons, was given. In 
each item, one alternative describes a choice or attitude 
which, according to the theory of achievement motiva- 
♦^ion, is characteristic of persons for whom motive to 
achieve is the stronger motive. 

The other alternative describes a choice or feeling 
which should be more descriptive of persons in whom 
motive to avoid failure is the stronger motive. The 
score obtained represents the number A 'terns in which 
the achievement-oriented alternative is selected as self- 
descriptive. 

Also administered was a questionnaire designed for 
the present st'ady concerning interest in school. It con- 
sisted of two parts : Tlie first part is comprised of 20 
specific activities which arc undertaken in the sixth 
grade — writing stories, studying the universe and the 
solar system, etc. Students w asked to place an X 
on a line scale at any point on a line for each item. 
Phrases such as “like very much,” “neither like nor 
dislike,” and ‘dislike very much” were introduced as 



reference points. A similar format was employed for 
11 other items included to elicit evidence of a change 
in interest in school work between the fifth and sixth 
grades. Descriptive phrases were “much more interest- 
ing this year,” “about the same in interest as last year.” 
Scoies were summed over items yielding t ro final 
scores. One is an index of reported interest in school- 
work at the time of testing. I'hc other represents an 
index of interest in some activity in sixth grade com- 
pared to interest in it in fifth grade. 

The grade level scores attained on the total read- 
ing and total arithmetic tests of the California Achieve- 
ment Test given in January of the fifth and sixth 
grades constitute measures of scholastic achievement. 

Results of Study — ^The outcomes of this study 

of si;:th-grade oupils indicate that placement in homo- 
geneous groups does not lead to a general enhaiice- 
ment or decline in interest of learning. A discussion 
of results of the investigation follows : 

Motivational dispositions interact with 
treatment so that the effect for some students is 
advantageous and for ethers disadvantageous. 
Students high in resultant achievement motiva- 
tion show higher growth in achievement and 
greater interest in schoolwork when in homo- 
geneous groups than when in heterogeneous 
groups. Students, low in resultant achieve- 
ment motivation (the more anxious students), 
show a decline interest when placed in homo- 
geneous ability groups but no marked differ- 
ence ill achievement. Within homogeneous 
classes, achievement motivacion is positively 
related to better growth and higher interest. 
Within heterogeneous classes there is no rela- 
tionship between motivation and interest or 
growth in performance between fifth and sixth 
grades. Differences associated with motivation 
are obtained both for students of high ability 
placed in special advanced sections and for stu- 
dents of low:r levels of ability placed in r^- 
ular sectio.is. If these results are confirmed 
in subsequent investigations, achievement mo- 
tivation should become a pertinent factor in 
determining which children should be assigned 
to homogeneous ability groups if maximization 
of interest in schoolwork and learning is 
desired. 

2® See D. C. MGCIelland and others. The Achievement Motive. N.Y.: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts^ 1953. 3S4 p. 

^ See S. B. Sarason and others. Anxiety in the Elementary School 
Children. New York: Wiley and Sons, 1960. p. 306. 

A*kinson and O'Connor, op. cit. p. 91. 

Ibid. p. 107. 
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Chapter IV 



Normal Range V ersus Increased Range of Individual Differences 



In the preceding section we compared achievement 
gains of pupils grouped according to ability with their 
counterparts in heterogeneously grouped classrooms. 
The focus in the following studies is a comparison of 
achievement gains of pupils in classes in which the range 
of differences has been w'idened (or increased) to in- 
clude several grades, for example, with pupil gains in 
normal or typical heterogeneously grouped one-grade 
classrooms. Reports of a few such studies follov/. 

Rehwoldt and Hamilton* report a study and an 
analysis of some of the effects of intcrage and inter- 
grade grouping in an elementary school in Torrance 
Unified School District in California. 

The problem for the study was to determine whether 
greater learning and growth of pupils w'ould take place 
in classes that contained three grades and a wider age 
range of 3 years or more than in typical classes in 
which there was only one grade and the normal range in 
age and ability. The purpose of the study was to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of such grouping as compared with 
a multigrade grouping pattern in which differences 
among pupils was considered a primary factor. Among 
the questions constituting the basis for the investiga- 
tion w'ere: Do the pupils in the multigrade classes 

make greater gains in subject matter achievement? Do 
the pupils in the multigrade classes make greater gains 
in certain aspects of maturity — in personal and social 
adjustment ? Do they make greater progress in certain 
behavior characteristics? Are the attitudes toward 
school favorably affected by membership in a multi- 
grade class? Is the pattern favorably accepted by 
parents, teachers, and administrators? 

The procedure used in the study included: Selec- 

tion of seven multigrade classes constituting the ex- 
perimental groups and eight regular 'asses contain- 
ing one grade each which were used as the control 
groups. There were nine primary classes, grades 1 
through 3, of which four were multigrade classes, 
each containing an approximately equal number of 
pupils from each of the three grades. Parental ap- 



proval was secured before a child was placed in a multi- 
grade class. 

The teachers for the multigrade groups were selected 
by lot (drawing of numbers). Neither the teachers 
nor the administrator received any specific direction or 
help that might be used in working writh multigrade 
classes. 

A few of the comparisons were between scores of 
pupils in the multigrade classes and the single-grade 
classes in the areas of subject matter, personal and ~o- 
cial adjustment, and certain aspects of maturity and 
characteristics of behavior. The comparisons were 
based upon the gains made as determined by the dif- 
ferences in test scores made on an October and May 
test. All of the multigrade pupils in each grade level 
were compared with the regular grade pupils of the 
same grade level. A comparison was made between 97 
multigrade pupils and their matched partners from 
the regular-grade classes. 

Among the instruments used were: California 

Achievement Test Battery, California Test of Person- 
ality, Vineland Social Maturity Scales, University of 
Chicago Behavior Description Chart, Pupil Attitude 
Questionnaire, Parental Attitude Questionnaire, 
Teacher-Administrator Opinionnaire, Social Accept- 
ance Scale, and Friendship Test. 

The evidence seems to support the generalization 
that children learn more from those who are dif- 
ferent than from those who are similar. 

Among the findings were: 

• The academic achievement of pupils in 
most grade levels was favorably influenced by 
the fact that they were members of a multi- 
grade class (three grades). 

• Membership in a multigrade class con- 

1 Adapted from VV'altrr RehvrolJt and Warren W. Hamilton. “An 
Anab'sift of Some of the Effects of Intcrage and Intergrade Grouping ifj 
an Elementary School.” Final chapter of dissertation. University of 
Southern California. January 1957. 
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tributed favorably to thr personal adjustment 
of pupils. 

• The social adjustment of pupils in a 
multigrade class was improved. 

• Pupil attitudes toward school were better 
in the multigrade group. 

• Parents of nupils in multigrade classes ex- 
pressed strong support in favor of such group- 
ing and evidenced better attitudes toward 
school than did the parents of regular-grade 
pupils. 

• Multigrade pupils made greater improve- 
ment in certain characteristics of behavior. 
Evident at every grade level, this finding sup- 
ported the hypothesis that certain patterns of 
behavior would show more improvement in 
classes in which there was a wider range of 
ages than in regular classes, where there was a 
limited range of ages. Where evidence of 
leadership was indicated, there were less ag- 
gressive or withdrawn tendencies. 

• Pupil-pupil relationships in inultigradr 
and regular-grade classes were similar. 

Knight^ studied pupil achievement in double grades 
in the New Haven schook. He found that differences 
in results of standardized tests showed little difference 
in direction between the fourth grade taught sepa- 
rately or combined with the grade above or below'. In 
fact, double grades seemed t( foster acceleration in 
grade location and also to reduce retardation. How- 
ever, principals did not like this plan. Teachers pre- 
ferred single grades. 

A study was made in Hamilton, Ohio, of 16 class 
groups of fifth and sixth grades on the relationship 
between group achievement and range of abilities with- 
in the group. In each grade in each school two groups 
were established with variations in the range of IQ’s. 
These groups were designated as the wide- and narrov/- 
range groups. The average range of IQ points was 
30. Edmiston and Benfer,^ the in'/estigators, found 



better reading achievement in the wid>range groups 
(40 IQ points) than in the narrow-iange groups (30 
IQ points). Although parents and teachers generally 
have expressed concern if children in two or more 
grades are put together under one teacher, studies naue 
have not, on the average, shown unfavorable differ- 
ences in achievement when compared w:th the single 
teacher per grade plan of organization. 

Miller, McDonald, and Knight* report a program 
of interage grouping in the upper elementary school. 
Fifth- and sixth-grade children are deliberately mixed 
for instruction. Pupils usually remain with the same 
teacher for 2 years. Broad curricular areas are planned 
in 2-year blocks. Learning experiences are planned by 
teachers and children in relation to pupil needs, in- 
terests, and purposes as well as to the needs of society 
and content. Evaluation of pupil grow’th makes use 
of standardized assessment devices and informal ap- 
praisals. The pupil’s ow'n potential is the standard 
against which he is evaluated. The t5rpical ‘‘grade 
standard” is not used. The investigators found that 
teachers, parents, and pupils are enthusiastic about the 
program. Achievement as determined by standardized 
tests continues to be high. 

In a study reported earlier by Miriam Goldberg® 
in which achievement of pupils in broad-, medium-, 
and narrow-range groups were compared, pupils scored 
highest on the average in the broad-range group. 

I'he evidence appears to support the conclusion that 
children may learn more from those who are different 
than from those who are similar. 

2Ste £. £. Knight, “A Study of Doubte Grades in New Hc/en City 
Schools,” Journal of Experimental Education, Vol. 7, 194t. p, 11-lt. 

3 Adapted from R. W. Edmiston and J. G. Benfer. 'The Reladonsbip 
Between Group Achievrment and Range of Abilities Within the Group.” 
Journal of Educational Res f arch, Vol. 42, 1949. p, 547-548. 

^ Adapted from George L. Miller, Jack A. McDonald and Don A. 
Knight. "Inter-Age Grouping In the Upper Elementary School.” To- 
nvard Effective Grouping. Washington: Association for Childhood £d’‘- 
cation International, 1962. p. 50. 

3 Adapted from Miriam Goldberg, The Effects of Ability Grouping: 
A Comparative Study of Broad, Medium and Narrovj Range Classes in 
the Elementary School. New York, N.Y. Horace Mann-Linooln Institute 
of Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia University (Interim 
Report). Chapter VIII, 1965. 



Chapter V 



Examining Assumptions That Underlie Acceptance of Ability Grouping 



Research findings seem to indicate that children 
grouped according to ability seem no more likely to 
make greater achievement gains than their counterparts 
in heterogeneously grouped classrooms. Despite the evi- 
dence, however, some maintain that grouping children 
according to ability (maturit>. mental, or aihieve- 
ment levels) is a logical approach to meeting individual 
differences. It ought to work, they say. If not. what 
are the reasons.^ Finley Carpenter^ reports as follows: 

These who favor homogeneous grouping say 
that the teacher cannot handle a class efficiently 
when he must deal with abilities varying from 
“retarded” to “genius.” . . . homogeneous 
groups should be formed and taught separately 
• • • The case for heterogeneous grouping is 
based, in the main, on the claim that pupils 
with large differences in ability undergo valu- 
able interactions that supply learning experi- 
ences not possible under homogeneous grouping 
. . . Learning and personal adjustment are best 
nurtured in a rich and flexible environment, 
not in one that is artificially restricted beyond 
limits of the usual sample of pupils and 
things . , , 

These and other reasons may be offered in support 
of a particular position. Opposing positions, however, 
are usually based on different assumptions. In response 
to his own question, “Can the arguments about pupil 
grouping be resolved ?”, Carpenter advises that assump- 
tions underlying each of the positions need further test- 
ing before the arguments about homogeneous and heter- 
ogeneous grouping can be resolved. 

As a way of seeking further knowledge and under- 
standing of the problems involved, an examination of 
some generally accepted assumptions follows 

1. That grouping children according to 
ability can actually be accomplished is an as- 
sumption increasingly difficult to accept as 
true. 

The inconclusive nature of research findings 



about relative merits of ab'lity and other ways 
of grouping may stem from difficulties in- 
volved »n actually dividing children according 
to ability. Grouping children according to 
ability (maturity, mental or achievement) 
may, to a limited extent, be possible for certain 
purposes and for short periods of time. But 
the number of different and constantly chang- 
ing interrelated factors involved in pupil learn- 
ing make ability grouping difficult, if not 
impossible, to achieve especially in the early 
grades. 

2. That testing or measuring instruments 
can adequately measure a child’s ability and/or 
his learning potential is an assumption in need 
of continuous reexamination. 

Acceptance of ability grouping is based 
partly on the assumption that a child’s ability 
to learn can be adequately measured so that 
he can be placed w'ith those whose learning 
ability (maturity, mental or achievement) 
levels are approximately the same as his. 

But new knowledge about the nature of intelligence 
and ability to learn is continually coming to light. 
Many dimensions of intelligence recently identified 
are not included in commonly used intelligence tests, 
Calvin Taylor,^ for example, points out that other 
dimensions c>f the mind were considered by a group 
of scientists to be more important in their work than 
those regularly measured by traditional tests. Impor- 
tant dimensions of intelligence not included in the com- 
monly used IQ tests are cited by Taydor as, “ability 
to sense prf»blem areas, fluency of ideas or ability to 

^ Finley Carpffitfr. “Can the Argument About Pupil Grouping be 
Resolved?" School of Education Bulletin, The University of Michigan, 
Vol. 30, April 1959. p. 106-109. 

2 Adapted from Assroation for Childhood Education International, To- 
v:ard Effective Grouping, Washington; ACEI, 1962. p. 25. 

3 Adapted from Calvin Taylor, “A Tentative Description of the 
Creative Individual, * Human / ariahility and Learning, Papers and Re- 
ports from the Fifth Curriculum Research Institute. Washington: Associ- 
ation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1961. p. 62-69. 
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revise one’s own ideas to produce more perfect products 
of one’s own.” 

“Some people think of intelligence,” says Thelma 
Thurston, as “something that some lucky souls have a 
lot of while others have only a little.” She goes on to 
e.vplain that “intelligence is not one thing, but a com- 
bination of several different abilities tied up in a pack- 
age that is labeled intelligence.” 

As a result of much testing and research, a number 
of primary mental abilities have been identified. Mrs. 
Thurston names some of these as follows: The space 
factor — the ability to visualize objects in space; the 
number factor; word fluency; ability to memorize; in- 
duction — the ability to discover the underlying rule or 
principle in the material one is working with. 

Alexander Frazier' calls attention to increased 
knowledge and understanding about learning, making 
a special point of a faulty assumption that speed in 
learning is necessarily the most distinguishing character- 
istic of learning ability. Frazier says: 

I.earning is multidimensional. How fast or 
how .dow a learner performs is no more indi- 
cative us of his power than many other 
qualities — his capacity for insight, his ability to 
relate what he learns to u’hat he already 
knows, his skill in bringing new knowledge to 
bear on new problems, his willingness to con- 
front the unfamiliar and stay with it long 
enough to make sense out of it. 

These and many other dimensions — space relation- 
ship, creative ability, w’ord fluency — now' recognized as 
part of intelligence help us to realize the serious lim- 
itations of traditional approaches to testing intelligence 
as a way to identify ability to learn, and to rely on the 
outcomes of tests as a basis for classifying children ac- 
cording to ability. 

3. Evidence does not support the assump- 
tion that if a child’s abilities and attributes 
have been accurately assessed and if he has been 
placed in the ability group appropriate for him, 
he will probably retain the attribute that 
governed his placement in the group. 

Harold Shane*’ reports: 

The uneven growth patterns of individual 
children make grouping hazardous. One is 
never completely certain that a given child 
will long retain the personal and academic at- 
tributes goc erning his placement in a group. 

Much has been said about the wide range of indi- 
vidual differences in a typical class. However, vari- 



ability during the day or days within the individual 
is also significant in providing adequate learning oppor- 
tunities for each individual and in recognizi.ig factcis 
that make ability grouping impossible — except on a 
short-term and limited basis. Uneven growth patterns 
of children are important to consider in any ,irogram 
which involves grouping. Again quoting Shane 

I'he uneven social and academic profiles of 
most individual children complicate group- 
ing — at least insofar as any type of ability 
grouping is concerned. Many children vary 
in achievement by as much as a year from one 
subject area to another (e.g., a child’s arith- 
metic computation score at the time he is in 
grade 4, seventh month, may be 3.9 while his 
reading comprehension may be 5.8). 

Some believe that the education age forms a sound 
basis for classifying individuals. It now seems clear, 
however, that education includes more than enu- 
merated components to education age. As Alice Keliher^ 
says : 

It is simply a statement of fact that the com- 
bined measures of verbal intelligence and the 
academic skills, plus a vague factor of teach- 
er’s judgment, which may or not concern itself 
with other than academic skills, do not repre- 
sent more than a small portion of the traits and 
characteristics of an individual. For this rea- 
son, the use of those bases for any action which 
concerns the whole individual, when traits 
other than those measured are to be affected, 
is without justification. 

In view of the many and varying elements that make 
a difference in each individual’s ability to learn, it seems 
unlikely that homogeneous grouping according .3 any 
form of generalized learning ability can actually be 
accomplished except in a very limited sense. 

4. Available evidence seems not to support 
the assumption that through ability grouping 
procedures the range of individual differences 
in a class is materially reduced and thereby 
increases the possibility for effective learning. 

- A’fxnidcr Trazicr. Seeded: A Se*%v Vocabulary fer Individual Dif~ 

ferenns. Prepared tor August 1960 Workshop for Principals and Con- 
sultant^, Minneapolis, Minnesota, p. 4. 

^Har ld Shane. “Grouping in the Elementary School/' Phi Delia Kap~ 
pan Vol 12, April I9o0. p. 313. 

0 Ibia., p. 313. 

7 Ali< e Kel»!i*r. A Critical Study of Homogeneous Grouping. Contribu- 
tions tf Education No. 452. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 

Univer>ity, 1931. p. 76, 108. 
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It is often assumed that in a school organized accord- 
ing to ability, the range of ability in any one class is con- 
siderably reduced so that the same or similar learning 
activities suitable for the whole group may be selected. 
Research evidence indicates, however, that this is a 
faulty assumption. Burr® found, for example, that after 
grouping had been carried out, four-fifths of the total 
range of ability in the original individual group re- 
mained in each of the so-called homogeneous groups. 
In separate cities the overlapping ranged from 68 to 
85 percent of the total grade range. 

Individual differences among children in a group 
will continue to exist regardless of the grouping pat- 
tern used. Although the range of mental age scores, 
let us say, may be somewhat less than the average 
range at the time when children are assigned to a group 
in accord with homogeneity of mental ability, the rela- 
tive rates of growth are not likely to be the same. Un- 
less the children are seriously deprived in the same 
way, the most likely result is movement toward in- 
creased heterogeneity. However, differences in such 
groups may not become as obvious as they would nor- 
mally be in class heterogeneously grouped from the 
beginning. And so the device itself, homogeneous 
grouping according to ability, in some situations seems 
to lower recognition of the need to provide for indi- 
vidual differences. On this point, Alberty and Brim® 
report as follows: 

Fundamental to any program based upon 
abilicy grouping is the assumption that learning 
takes place more effectively if the range of 
differences in pupil ability is materially re- 
duced, so that learning activities that will be 
appropriate for the group as a whole may be 
selected . . . Yet the fact remains that the de- 
vice lends itself to '■he facility of uniformity 
of assignment and instruction. The aspects 
of such mass instruction will be less obvious 
when pupils are grouped more homogeneously. 
Consequently, the teacher will be less likely 
to recognize and provide for indivdual differ- 
ences. 

The number of studies available is too limited for 
more than a tentative conclusion, but it is interesting 
to note that the most consistent finding in the research 
examined is that on the average, pupil progress in 
academic achievement is highest in the classes in which 
the range of individual differences among pupils has 
been broadened. 

5. The assumption is questionable that 
grouping children according tq ability fosters 



the development of desirable attitudes and 
healthy self-concepts. 

This belief is based on several assumptions, some 
of which stem from the judgment that grouping 
children according to ability provides opportunity for 
meeting learning needs in accord with individual dif- 
ferences in ability. It is assumed that ability grouping 
helps to facilitate pupil learning and that as a result 
higher achievement gains can be obtained. It is also 
assumed that the developme.it of desirable attitudes 
in pupils will result. ^Fhere are those who say that 
homogeneous grouping offers more chance for success 
and haoDiness and plimi'nat»*c cnr»KKict»n<.cc •trtA 

of bright pupils, as well as the discouragement of daily 
failures^® for slow learners. 

A study by Alice Keliher^^ reports responses of 
children in one sixth grade and t’-v'o eighth grades, 
grouped heterogeneously. 

The results showed the tendency for the 
brighter children to remain in the upper 75 
percent of responses. The important point in 
relation to suppression of children of low 
intelligence, however, is that for two eighth 
grades the children of the lowest 30 percent 
in intelligence are as likely to be in the upper 
30 percent in responses as they are to fall in the 
lower one-half. In the three classrooms ob- 
served in which progressive practices were 
followed, discouragment and suppression do 
not necessarily occur in mixed groups in any 
fixed relation to intelligence. 

A study was made of the self-concepts of 102 fifth 
graders who had been grouped according to ability and 
taught separately beginning with the first grade. 
Among the findings reported by Maxine Mann^^ 

In the top section, 25 children gave positive 
responses in terms of ability or achievement — 

21 in positive I terms. No negative re- 
sponses were made. In the next lower section, 

* Marvin Y. Burr. A Study .»/ Homogeneouf Grouping. Contributions 
to Education No. 457. New 1'ork: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity, 1931. p. 41. 

® H. B. Alberiy and O. G, Brin. “Thf RelationK of the Newer £duca< 
tional Practices to Grouping.” The Grouping of Fupils, Part I, Thirty- 
fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Smdy of Education, 1936 
p. 129. 

Sara Lou Hammond. Homogeneous Grouping and Educational Re- 
suits. Curriculum Letter No. 40. Columbus, Ohio; Curriculum Letter 
Department, Education Center, 195*. p. 3. 

H Alice Keliher. A Critical Sti Jy of Homogeneous Grouping. Con- 
tributions to Education No. 452. N?vr York: Teachers College, Coluuibia 
University, 1931. p. 108. 

*2 Maxine Mann. “What Does Ability Grouping d> to the Self-Con- 
cept?” Chiidhood Education, Vol. 3 5, April 1960. p. 3j7-36l. 



Section Two, there were only seven responses 
in terms of ability oi achievement and in Sec- 
tion Three, only five. In Section 
lowest, the !4 responding in terms of ability or 
achievement gave negative responses— 6 in “I” 
terms, 7 in “we” terms. It is interesting to 
note that there are no negative responses m 
Section One and Two, few in Section Three, 
and only negative responses in Section 1 our. 



Relative to the results of her study, questions asked 
^y Maxine Mann^^ are: 

What are the experiences which have con- 
tributed to the way children in the “top” and 
“bottom” groups see themselves? Could 
teacher rejection of the low groups and ac- 
ceptance of the high group help to accoun" for 

it? 



On the basis of studies in underachievement of the 
academically talented Miriam Goldberg^^ says: 



... the underachiever perceives himself as 
less able to fulfill the tasks required of him, 
less eager to learn, less confident in himself, 
and less ambitious. But his level of aspiration 
in these areas is as high as that of the high 
achievers. Thus, the gap is great, perhaps too 
great, for him to believe that any amount of 
effort will close it. 



Studies examining attitudes and self-concepts in re- 
lation to ways of organizing children for instruction 
are too limited to make final conclusions. Evidence, 
however, seems not to support the gencralizadon that 
grouping children according to ability contributes to 



the development of desirable altitudes and healthy 
self-concepts. Some studies indicate that grouping un- 
derachievers together does not facilitate progress m 
academic achievement or the development of whole- 
some self<oncepts. 

Summary statements relative to assumptions about 
ability grouping 

Examination of the assumptions underlying ac- 
ceptance of ability grouping helps to point up some 
of the reasons why findings of research on relative 
merits of ability versus heterogeneous grouping on 
tested pupil achievement are inconclusive. Some of 
these reasons are: 

Except on a limited and short-time basis, it is 
unlikely that dividing children inm ability 
groups can actually be accomplished with any 
assurance of accuracy especially in the early 
grades. 

The extent to which attempts to group 
children according to ability reduce the range 
of individual differences in a group is very 
limited. 

Uneven growth patterns of individual chil- 
dren make grouping hazardous. One can 
never be certain that a child will retain very 
long the attributes governing placement in a 
group. 

Attempts to group children according to 
ability may contribute to development of un- 
desirable attitudes and self-concepts not in 
keeping with our educational purposes. 

p. 361. , 

14 Miriam L. Goldberg. “Studies in Underachievers Among Academi- 
cally Talented.” Freeing Capacity .0 Learn. Washington: Association 

for Supervision and Currculum Development, NEA, I960, p. 60. 



Chapter VI 



Group Situations and 'he Individual Learner 



TTiough learning of any kind is an individual 
matter wuether the individual is alone or in a group 
situation, no learner is completely on his own to de- 
termine wha^ he will or can learn. Among forces and 
factors that make a difference in what and how well 
he makes progress in his learning and achievement 
are; capacity for learning; physical and emotional 
health ; energy output ; level of biological ncaturity ; 
accessibility of learning opportunities; and the in- 
fluence on what he learns of peers, parents, and others. 
These and other things affect the way. amount, quality, 
and kind of success he demonstrates in the accomplish- 
ment of goals that make sense to him. 

In the pages that follow, special attention will be 
paid to the effects of group situations in a classroom 
on individual learning, and to the teacher’s function in 
these situations to help provide learning opportu- 
nities which assist learners to move ahead toward 
higher and more important learning tasks and goals. 

Good group situations are necessary for effective and 
desirable individual learning. If membership in a 
group is a source of anxiety to a child, for example, 
and the group does not meet his emotional and social 
needs, the energy necessary for efficient academic 
learning (or other kinds) ma]^ be expended in self- 
protective or self-enhancement behavior. Some children 
attempt to withdraw or to escape from situations that 
they feel incapable of handling. The aggressive are 
likely to use methods such as fighting, talking back, 
bragging about their accomplishments, destroying 
property, and other retaliatory procedures in an effort 
to get the attention they seem unable to obtain in 
more normal ways. To have some status and influence 
in a group appears to be essential for successful 
achievement. 

Without considerable depth of knowledge and un- 
derstanding of human behavior and learning— as well 
as self-understanding — teachers frequently encounter 
difficulties in managing situations where children 
appear intent upon being disruptive or destructive. 



Some children demonstiate withdrawal tendencies 
which may indicate problems of a more serious nature 
than unruliness, but it is the unruly individual who 
can try the teacher’s patience — sometimes beyond en- 
durance. Often, not only the child struggles for the 
status he seems unable to get, but the teacher strives 
to retain her own status which in her opinion, at least, 
may be in jeopardy. 

Enabling children to gain the peer status and in- 
fluence they need is recognized by many teachers as 
one way of help-'ng them make the best use of their 
potentials, and working with them to develop a class- 
room climate which fosters healthy sclf-concepts is 
characteristic of successful teaching. Research theory 
and evidence from the behavioral sciences give support 
to the importance of meeting psychological needs as an 
integral part of the educative process toward the 
accomplishment of academic as well as other purposes 
of the school. 

Sociometric analysis atteoipts to find answers to 
questions such as these : To what extent are unhappy 
cliildren withdrawn or fighting back because they 
arc ignored or rejected by their classmates? To what 
extent does their behavior lead to neglect and rejec- 
tion? What steps might be taken to develop desirable 
personal feelings? 

Studies conducted by Lippitt and White^ were de- 
signed to obtain understanding of social climate or 
group atmosphere and the effects on pupil behavior in 
three kinds of situations; authoritarian, democratic, 
and laissez-faire. In the authoritarian regime, the 
policies, assignments for work and companions were 
determined by the leader who remained aloof and 
tended to be personal in his criticism and praise of 
each group member. In the democratic group the leader 
assisted the group members in the development of 
policies. There was freedom for choices to be made 
of working companions. The leader tried to be ob- 

- — , — I 

Ronald L5p,.i« and P. K. White. ‘‘Patterns of Aggressive Be- 
havior in Experimtntally Created ‘Social Climates,’ " Journal of Social 
Psychology, Vol. 10, 1939. p. 271-299. 
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jcctive in his praise and criticism and to identify him- 
self with the group. Only a minimum of leader par- 
ticipation was the rule in the laissez-faire group. The 
leader supplied materials and information on request. 
He remained as an observer unless questioned. 

The results of this experiment as well as others of 



this nature show that a group organized ot. a demo- 
cratic basis is motivated to engage in self- and group- 
sustained activities toward individual and group 
goals. Children in the laissez-faire situation tend to 
become dissatisfied with their own Inefficiency and 
limited accomplishment. 
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Chapter VII 



N ungraded or Continuous Growth Concept 



The studies reported here examine the effects of 
continuous progress or of nongraded plans on pupil 
learning. 

‘‘The nongraded school is designed to implement 
a theory of continuous pupil progress,” say John 
Guodlad and Robert Anderson' who have recently 
completed a comprehensive report of their study on 
this subject. Quotes from a section of their publication 
dealing with nongrading in modern dress follow: 

. . . Since the differences among children are 
great and since these differences cannot be ''ub- 
stantially modified, school structu»'e must 
facilitate the continuous educational progress 
of each pupil. Some pupils, therefore, will re- 
quire a longer period of time than others for 
achieving certain learnings and attaining cer- 
tain developmental levels. 

The authors make a special point of the difference 
between the theory of continuous progress and two 
other prevailing theories: the theory of grade stand- 
ards and the theory of "social” promotion. The authors 
reject both of these theories. Pupil realities and grade 
standards are irreconcilable. “Having rejected the de- 
sirability of grades,” these authors naintaiii, “we 
automatically i eject the desirability of any kind of 
grade-to-grade promotion system.” 

“Social” promotion, they explain, implies a single 
criterion for pupil progress and denies the breadth of 
objectives with which elementary education is 
concerned. 

Again quoting Goodlad and Anderson 

Continuous progress implies the advance- 
ment of pupils along a broken front in all 
significant areas of development. To remove 
grades without first understanding and accept- 
ing this theory of continuous pupil progress is 
to court local disaster a'ld to discredit the non- 
graded school movement. 

Some of the finding:', appraising the nongraded con- 
cepts of grouping children are reported: 



In Milwaukee,^ children of the sixth or last 
semester of the primary unit in four nongraded 
schools w'ere compared with children of the 
last semester of the third grade in four graded 
schools. Ninety-nine nongraded and 123 
graded children comprised the samples. Test 
data in reading and personality adjustment, 
slightly favored the nongraded group, even 
though these children were a little younger 
and tested a little lower in mental maturity. 
Three of the nongraded classes were some- 
what smaller than the graded classes. This 
may be the reason for the greatest gains in the 
nongraded classes. However, most studies of 
class size show no significant advantage of 
small classes over large classes in academic 
achievement. 

In Appleton, Wis.,^ 11 fifth-grade rooms were 
compared with 3 nongraded rooms in the Franklin 
School. The median chronological age and median 
mental age of all pupils tested were 10 years, 6 months, 
and 10 years, 11 months, respectively. Pupils were 
compared in reading and spelling. The results favored 
the nongraded rooms. Median grade placement scores 
for nongraded children in reading and spelling were 
6.1 and 6.0, respectively, in contrast to 5.85 in both 
areas of the graded classes. 

“These data,” say Goodlad and Anderson, “arc 
too limited to permit general conclusions, but it is 
gratifying to note that the nongraded school appears 
to hold its own firmly,” 

Another method of determining the relative merits 
of the graded and nongraded groups is done on the 

i John I. Gooti j Robert H. Andrrson. The SortgrehieA Eltmeniary 
School. Nru* York: Harcoua, Brace and Co., (Rr\isrd ed.) 1963. 
p. 52-53. 
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3 See John I. Goodlad and Robert H. Anderwn. Thr SongraJed Ele- 
mentaty School. New York: Harcourt, Bra^'e and Co., 1963. See also 

“A Stud\ of Primar> School Organi/ation and Regular Class Organization 
at Primarv 6 and 3 A in Eight Schools.” Milwaukee Public Schools, 1952. 
(Mimro.) 
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basis of “internal ciiteria.”® Comparisons are made 
of the characteristics initially built into each and thus 
differentiating the graded structure from the ungraded. 

Nongraded structure 
A year of school life may 
mean much more or less 
than a year of progress in 
subject matter. 

Progress seen as irregular; 
a child may progress much 
more rapidly in one year 
and quite slowly in an- 
other . . . 

Slow progress provided for 
by permitting longer time 
to do given blocks of 
work; no repetitions but 
recognition of basic differ- 
ences in learning rates . . . 

Kent C. Au.stin,® through hij study of the ungraded 
primary unit in the United States, obtained information 
on the overall status of the ungraded unit and ascer- 
tained that developmental values were sought by the 
schools using this type of grouping plan. A brief report 
of Austin’s study follows: 

The ungraded primary unit, which includes 
the school years commonly known as grades 1, 

2, and 3, without regard for grade designa- 
tions, had evolved as a method of gearing the 
early school program more nearly to the needs 
of each individual child. The purposes of the 
study were to obtain information concerning 
the development, objectives, operation, and 
professional staff of the ungraded primary 
unit. The questionnaire method was used to 
obtain data from schools or school systems 
known to be using the primary unit. Main ob- 
jectives reported for the ungraded primary 
unit included providing for individual differ- 
ences, providing for continuous, uninterrupted 
progress, releasing young children from strain 
and tension, and eliminating failure and need- 
less repetitions. 

Social maturity, reading readiness, chrono- 
logical age, physical maturity, mental age, emo- 
tional maturity, and IQ were all factors 
considered by responding schools when making 
original ungraded primary class assignments. 

The data showed that all schools allowed ad- 



i:.xampies roiiow. 

Graded structure 

\ 

A year of progress in sub- 
ject matter seen as roughly 
comparable with a child’s 
year in school. 

Each successive year of 
progress seen as com- 
parable to each past year 
or each year to come . . . 



Inadequate progress made 
up by repeating the work 
of a given grade: grade 
failure is the ultimate pen- 
alty for slow progress. . . . 



ditional time for slower and less mature pupils, 
but majority did not provide for any accelera- 
tion for the more capable ai.'i n'ature pupils. 

The authors hold that the ungraded prim- 
ary unit should be recognized as an organiza- 
tional scheme, not an instructional device, and 
instructional methods previously assumed or 
demonstrated as sound should be continued. 
Both parents and teachers must continually 
be helped to undertake and lend support to 
the gradcless primary program. 



Robert Carbone^ reports a research study in which 
he compared the graded and nongraded elementary 
school and the effects of these schools on the achieve- 
ment and mental health of children. In addition, he 
attempted to determine by xtse of a questionnaire 
whether the instructional practices of teachers in the 
nongraded schools differed from those used by teachers 
in the graded schools. The study included a total of 
122 nongraded pupils and 122 graded pupils in grades 
4, 5, and 6, selected from 2 graded and 2 norigraJed 
^hool systems, matched for the purposes of this 
investigation. 

Individual pupil s scores on the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills were obtained from permanent school records. 
The Mental Health Analysis of the California Test 
Bureau was administered to all pupils in the sample 
and five factors on this instrument were selected for 
analysis. Further information on pupil adjustment 
was obtained by using an experimental instrument 
known as the Semantic Differential. In addition, the 
questionnaire designed to p.jvide evidence on the in- 
structional practices of teachers was developed and 
administered to all teachers of primary classes in 
graded and nongraded schools. 

His main conclusions follow: 



( 1 ) There was no evidence to indicate that 
pupils who had attended these nongraded 
primary schools achieved at a higher level dur- 
ing their fourth, fifth, or sixth years of school 
than pupils who had attended these graded 
schools. On the contrary, the differences were 
all in favor of the graded pupils; (2) in four 
out of five mental health factors there was no 



5 Ibid., p. S8-S9. 

6 Adapted from Kent C. Austin, “The Ungraded Primarj' Unit in Public 
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5 Significant difiference in the adjustment of 

; these graded and noiigraded pup’Is; and (3) 

teachers in the nongraded schools appeared to 
operate much the same as teachers in the 
graded schools. The implications of these 
findings are clear. First, it is not .’■ealistic to 
expect improved academic achievement and 
personal adjustment in pupils merely on the 
basis of a change in organizational structure. 
Second, the attainment of high pupil achieve- 
ment and good mental health is not a unique 
result of nongrading. The evidence presented 
here indicates that these goals can also be at- 
tained in an elementary school organized under 
the conventional graded system. 

A third extremely important implication is 
suggested lest readers see this evidence as an 
indictment of the whole concept of nongrad- 
ing. It seems clear that if any new form of 
school organization is to produce the benefits 
that its advocates envision, it must be ac- 
companied by appropriate adaptations in the 
instructional practices of teachers. Changes in 
organizational structure alone arc not enough. 

An investigation was conducted by Maurie Hillson 
and others® on the effects of a nongraded organization 
on pupil achievement. The purpose of this investiga- 
tion was to assess the effects of a nongraded program 
on the reading achievement of elementary school pupils. 

All first-grade students entering the Washington 
School in Shamokin, Pa., for 1960—61, were randomly 
assigned to either experimental (N-26) or control 
groups (N-26). Subjects remained in their respective 
groups for the academic years 1960-61 and 1961-62 
and continued into 1962—63. Reading readir.ess levels 
for all children in both experimental and control 
groups were determined during the first 2 weeks of the 
school year and three levels of reading ability were 
established for each group. 

Teachers, v/hether assigned to experimental or con- 
trol groups, were selected for participation on the 
basis of their excellence in teaching. They took part 
in workshops in preparation for the nongraded pro- 
gram and all received the assistance of a reading 
consultant in selecting materials, carrying on their 
programs, and observing and assessing pupils for 
placement in reading groups. 

Nongrading for the experimental group proceeded 
on a year-by-year basis; children moved from reading 
level to reading level according to their performance. 
There was a total of nine pcssible reading levels 



through which a pupil might progress during a 3-year 
period. By the third year, nongrading for grades 1 
through 3 would be completed and the designations of 
first, second, or third grade eliminated. 

Pupils in the control group were placed in one of 
three reading level groups within a conventional 
graded program and instruction was adapted to the 
ability levels of the groups. At the end of each school 
year the entire class, with the exception of those 
classified as failures, was promoted to the next grade 
and again subdivided into three reading level groups. 

The effects of the nongraded organization on pupil 
achievement were evaluated at the end of the third 
semester of the experimental period by use of three 
achievement tests. The first was the Lee Clark Reading 
Test, the second and third were the Paragraph 
IVIeaning and Word Meaning tests of the Primary 
Battery of the Stanford Achievement Test. 

The investigators concluded that the pupils par- 
ticipating in a nongraded primary organization (all 
other things being equal) will achieve at a significantly 
higher level on measures of reading ability and related 
measures of reading than will pupils participating in 
a graded organization. Specifically, it may be stated 
that pupils of all Itvels of ability achieved at a higher 
level than pupils in a graded situation. Further, it 
is concluded that the increased achievement of the 
particip"^nts in the nongraded primary program is 
primarily related to organizational structure when 
methods of teaching are held constant. 

Joseph W. HalliwclF conducted a study to de- 
termine whether there would be a significant gain by 
primary grades after a variation of the nongraded 
primary unit had been introduced. Comparing the 
spring achievement test scores of 149 graded and 146 
nongraded second- and third-grade pupils in a school 
which gradually introduced nongradedness over a 
2-year period, Halliwell’s findings were: (1) Signifi- 
cant differences at the 0.01 level of confidence in favor 
of the nongraded group were found in word knov/ledgi" 
and in reading comprehension of the first-grade chil- 
dren; (2) with the second-grade group, although the 
nongraded pupils achieved higher scores in all subjects, 
only in the area of arithmetic was the difference 
significant at the 0.05 level; and (3) with the third 
grade, higher achievement scores were made by non- 
graded groups in every subject, but the differences 

® Maunc Hillson and others. Controlled Experiment Evaluating the 
Eifecis of a Nongraded Organization on Pupil Achievement,” The Journal 
of Educational Research, Vol. 57, July-August 1964. p. 548-550. 

1* lo'eph W. Halliwell. “A Comparison of Pupil Achievement in 
Graded and Nongraded Primary Classrooms.” The Journal of Expert- 
cental Education, XXXII. 1:59-64, Fall 1963. See also: Stuart E. Dean. 
"Nongraded Schools” Education Briefs. No. 1 OE-20099, July 1964, p. 22. 
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were significant only in arithmetic and in spelling at 
the 0.01 level and in arithmetic problem solvi ig at 
the 0.0* level of confidence. Halliwell concludes: 
“In the light of the findings of this investigation it 
would seem that a nongraded approach to the teaching 
of reading and spelling has proved quite effective and 
is worthy of further investigation.” 

Relative to evaluation of nongradedness. Stuart E. 
Deal*® points ouc some practical considerations: “Few, 
if any, truly nongraded schools exist. We presently 
are in a preliminary period, a transitional stage, an 
anticipatory approach to a full scale trial of non- 
gradedness ... we shall need a great deal of da*a 
and evidence over the passage of time, in developing 
judgments and concliLsions.” 

Always important to consider is *he central role of 
(he teacher iii the nongraded as well as in any organ- 
izational pian. The style of organization :s essentially 
operational. In and of itself it does not automatically 
promise improvement in instructional practice. 

Lillian Gore** reports on the nongraded primary 
unit as it is practiced in 10 school ^sterns she has 
visited end in 28 systems i sc material she has 
studied. Statement from her report follows : 



Whatever term a school system uses to refer to 
thf nit — whether primary unit, nongraded primary 

schools, continuous progress plan, primary cycle, or 
another — all plans tend to embody these basic features: 

1. They put into practice a philosophy that 
values each child as a person in his own 
right. 

2. They eliminate grade names and all they 
stand for. 

3. They facilitate the continuous progress of a 
child and attempt to offer him appropriate 
sequence of learning at his own rate. 

4. They eliminate nonpromotirn. 

5. They place children in flexible groupings to 
promote their development in the best way. 

6. They require the understanding and sup- 
port of both teachers and parents. 

l*Sniait £. Deao. “Noograded Sdiools” Ednemtiom Brief i No. 1. OE 
20009, July 1964. p. 29. 

n Lillian Gore. “The Naagradcd Primary Umt” Reprint from Sek$*l 
Life. March 1962. 
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N eed for Flexibility in Grouping 



Flexibility in grouping children in the elementary 
school seems essential in order to meet changing needs 
of children and to accomplish a number of different 
purposes. Evidence indicates that heterogeneously 
grouped classrooms furnish opportunities for different 
types of group experiences. As Olson* explains: 

Informal and flexible grouping within a 
class are often efficient since different small 
groups can take up a particular phase of a total 
topic and then the outcomes can be shared by 
all. Often a project is of such character that 
only a limited number of pupils can work on 
it at a given time. The small group also per- 
mits maximum partiepation of the pupils 
within a class. 

Providing learning opportunities to meet individual 
differences within a classroom has been common 
practice in many classrooms for a long time. Books 
representing a wide range of reading levels normally 
snan at least 4 or 5 years. Problems or topics for 
study are developed so that the use of books and other 
resources on different levels of difficulty and value are 
required. The slow learners in a fifth-grade room, 
for example, find it possible to learn from and con- 
tribute to a study of electricity, or space travel, or the 
effects of antibiotics on the Nation’s health, because 
they are not limited to the use of books and other 
materials on one grade level. To a growing extent 
in classrooms such as these, each individual has a 
chance ro progress at a rate more in keeping with 
his own ability. 

In recent years many other ways of grouping 
children have been recognized in relation to their 
effects on pupil learning. These include grouping 
based on special difficulties, special talents, interests, 
a:id concerns, comm.ttee responsibilities, and friend- 
ship. Moreover ma.iy teachers appreciate the need 
of providing opportunities for children to learn how 
to work effectively in groups. 

Grouping bated on special difficulties . — Some group- 



ing within a classroom may center upon certain special 
difficulties, usually short term. Three or four children 
in a class, for example, may encounter trouble in 
handling calculations that involve placement of the 
decimal point in long division. While other pupils 
are working problems on “their o.vn,” the teacher 
works with the group of three or four who have in- 
dicated need for extra help. An additional 10 or 15 
minutes of clarification may be all that is required, 
although some groups may want extra help over a 
period of several days or longer. 

Groupings based on interests and concerns . — ^The 
central focus of many groupings is upon interests and 
concerns. As Wilhelms^ reports: 

By and large, interest is proving to be a far 
more valid criterion than was earlier supposed. 

A lad of limited reading ability and intelli- 
gence. may .nevertheless stand the pace of faster 
classmates and make real contributions if he 
is keen for the project in hand. Probably, too 
much grouping is based on some “what” (a 
test score, e.g. ) , while the main factor in much 
of learning is a “why.” 

IV orking with others in group situations . — Much of 
what has been said earlier about grouping children for 
instruction has been in reference to its effects on 
achievement in the skills (reading, language usage, 
arithmetic, etc.), as measured by standardized tests. 
Helping children learn to work responsibly and ef- 
fectively in group situations — how to be chairman of 
a group, how to share information and ideas, how to 
work together toward accomplishment of common 
goals — is also an important function of education in 
a democracy. 

fn classrooms centering around units of work, many 
of the groups operate as committees. The class takes 

* See Willard C. Olson. Child Development. Boston; D. C. Heath, 
1959. p. 452. 

2 Wilhelms, op. cit. p. 14. 
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part in planning the project, task forces are developed 
to carry it out. All kinds of criteria are brought into 
play— ability, special interest, needs, children’s feelings, 
congeniality, and friendship. The typical committee 
will contain considerable diversify not only in general 



intelligence but in almost any variable. A group of 
this nature often has an inner cohesion which will 
hold in the face of great difficulties, but if merely “put 
together” by a teacher, it might come apart in her 
absence. 
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Chapter IX 

Sociometric Grouping 



A. Sociometric Patterns of Sixth-Grade Pupils in 
Ability and Heterogeneously Grouped Classrooms 

The purpose of the study^ was to compare the effects 
of ability and heterogeneous grouping in the socio- 
metric patterns among sixth-graders in two separate 
school systems in Leesport, Pa. One school, the 
Wilson G. Sarig, was grouped heterogeneously, whereas 
the other, the Bern School, grouped pupils by ability 
in accordance with general school achievement and 
intelligence. The median IQ’s of both schools were 
approximately the same, both utilizing the Otis Test 
of Mental Maturity to measure intelligence. The 
general socioeconomic environments of the communi- 
ties appear similar, basically middle and upper-middle 
income families. 

A sociometric questionnaire containing 20 questions 
was prepared and administered to 86 sixth-grade 
pupils at the Bern School and 112 sixth-grade pupils 
at the Sarig School. Selected questions in the ques- 
tionnaire were used to plot three sociographs from 
which some of the series of tables were organized on 
a percentage basis in order that the data collected 
could be more readily understood and interpreted. 
Responses to the following questions were used to plot 
the three sociographs. 

Answer only one of the following questions : 

a. Is your closest friend in the same room with 

you? 

b. Is your closest friend in another room? 

Name three (3) other clcst friends in your 
school: 

Name a friend Grade, section 

1 . 

2 

3 

c. If you need help on a “tough’ arithmetic 
problem, whom would you contact other 
than your teacher ? 



The following conclusions were drawn from this 
study: 

1. No apparent differences could be found 
when comparing the social structure of the 
ability-grouped classrooms at Bern School 
with those of heterogeneously grouped 
sixth grade in the Sarig School. 

2. Ability grouping does not necessarily limit 
a child in his relationships. There is a 
strong tendency toward the “bright” select- 
ing the “bright” as friends and the “dull” 
selecting the “dull.” This is especially true 
if we consider the mutual friendship in- 
volved in this study. This finding seems to 
refute the arguments against ability group- 
ing on the basis that the “slow” child may 
never have an opportunity to become friends 
with the “bright” child when both are 
segregated into separate classrooms. 

3. Pupils do not necessarily choose “bright” 
pupils for help with difficult lesson prob- 
lems as has many times been assumed nor 
do they always choose a close friend for 
such help. 

4. The study seems to indicate that pupils in 
the Bern School (experimenting with 
ability grouping) were more readily aware 
of their ability. They tended to place 
themselves in the “high” group. 

5. This survey, in respect to problems that con- 
cern sixth-grade pupils in these two schools, 
seems to show no appreciable differences. 
From the response offered, we may con- 
clude that the type of pupil classification 
practiced in a given school neither adds nor 

1 Adapted from Francti R. Deitnch. “Compari»n of Sodomrtric Pat- 
terns of Sixih-Gradc' Pupils in Two School S> stems: Ability Grouping 

Compared with Heterogeneous Grouping/' The Journo! of Educational Re- 
search. Vol. 57, July-Augjust 1V64. p. 507-513. 
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detracts from the personal concerns ex- 
pressed by the pupils. 

B. Effefts of Sociornetric Techniques 
for Forming Groups^ 

This study concerns itself with investigations of the 
effectiveness of the sociornetric technique for group- 
ing pupils for arithmetic and with the uses of the 
sociornetric technique to measure certain socialization 
processes among the children as these processes are re- 
lated to the instructional program. This study involved 
the fifth-grade classes in a large elementary school in 
Baltimore. There were two experimental classes in 
which the program was modified ao the extent that for 
arithmetic and playtime activitie?. the groups formed in 
each classroom were developed on the bases of socio- 
metric choices of the children. There were two con- 
trol classes in which no charges in the usual pattern 
were made. 

As a p.art of the regular citywide testing program 
in September all children were given standardized in- 
telligence, reading, and arithmetic tests. The arith- 
metic test was administered again in June to the classes 
involved in the study. Other data were obtained 
through observations and recordings in the classroom. 

The hypotheses® set up for exploring implications of 
the sociornetric procedures follow : 

1. The children will achieve more, as meas- 
ured by standardized tests, in groups they 
choose for themselves than they will in 
teacher-formed groups. 

2. Children in number work groups formed 
by their own choices will have a wider range 
of scores on standardized tests than the 
children in groups formed by their teachers 
on the basis of diagnostic tests and the 
needs evidenced by the children in their 
daily .lumber work periods. 

3. The children working in groups of their 
own choice will be more responsive than 
children Ivor king in teacher-formed groups. 

To explore implications conv.r.ning certain social- 
ization processes among children, three additional 
hypotheses were set up:^ 

1. The choices for number work groups will 
foUow the sulKulture patterns of the classes. 

2. There will be significant agreement be- 
tw’een the ch.ddren’s choices for number 
work companions and their choices for play- 
time companior.s. 



3. There will be consistent patterns in the 
children’s choices of number work com- 
panions. 

Insofar as possible, with the exception of the socio- 
metric basis for grouping the children in arithmetic in 
the experimental classes, the usual program of the 
classes was not altered. In the Baltimore public schools, 
the arithmetic program is guided by a curriculum re- 
lease, A rithmetic in the Elementary School. This guide 
was devised by the staff and is common to all classes 
in the system, including experimental and control 
classes involved in this study. 

The uses of thv? sociornetric technique for the for- 
mation of the arithmetic work groups posed some 
specific, new problems for the teacher of the experi- 
mental groups, on which the investigator® reports as 
follows : 

1. How does the teacher help each child in the 
group have a meaningful experience when 
the standardized test results show a range 
up to 3 years, 6 months between the lowest 
and the highest achiever? 

2. How is a “unit” or center of interest deter- 
mined for a group which is organized be- 
cause the members have chosen to be to- 
gether for social reasons ? 

3. What provisions should be made in the 
group for the children who are at the e.x- 
tremes of the range and who may ( 1 ) be 
exposed to material for which they are not 
ready or (2) be exposed to material that 
has been mastered ? 

4. What motivates children to work in the 
situation which is playlike in the aspect of 
freely chosen companionship? 

Relative to the methods used by the teachers to 
deal with such problems, the investigator® reports: 

The special problems were met as the teach- 
ers helped the children to build acceptable 
group membership and to grow in independent 
self-determination. Typically, each teacher 

2 Adapted from John A- Schmid, Jr, A Sivdy of the Uses of Sociometfic 
Techniques for Forming instructional Groups for Number fFork in the 
Fifth Grade. Unpublished doctor of education thesis, Institute for 
Child Study, University of Maryland, College Park. I960. 

* John A. Schmid, Jr., Abstract of, A Study of the Uses of Sociometfic 
Techniques for Forming instructional Groups for Number fVork in the 
Fifth Grade. Unpublished doctor of education thesis. Institute for 
Child Study, University of Maryland, 1960. 

4 ibid. 

5 ibid., p. 58-59. 

6 ibid., p, 39. 



used some of the following as needed in the 
lessons : 

1. Oral-number work 

2. Child-help-child techniques 

3. Written work graded from least to great- 
est difficulty 

4. General w'ork assignment to supplement 
group work 

5. Individual assignments, reports, exercises 

6. Graded drill work 

Sociometric test procedures w^ere used only in the 
experimental group and there only for the purposes 
of grouping for arithmetic work or choosing teams 
for activities in the physical education program. 

Two forms of the test were used. The first, for 
the formation of the number work groups, contained 
one sentence: IVith whom do you wish to do your 

arithmetic work?; the second, for physical education 
activities, also one sentence: JVith whom do you wish 
to play on a team (in a game) ? 

The data secured through the tests were used to plot 
sociograms which guided the formation of the actual 
groups. As the children were grouped, they were 
asked to notice that they were now seated or work- 
ing among those other children with whom they had 
chosen to work or play. 

The concerns and investigations of this study were in 
tw'o areas: (1) implications for the instructional pro- 
gram; and (2) implications associated with the social- 
ization processes among children. The hypotheses set 
up in each area arc restated and findings arc sum- 
marized as follows:^ 

Findings concerning achievement. — The children will 
achieve more, as measured by standardized tests, in 
the groups they form for themselves than they will 
achieve in teacher-formed groups. 

The statistical treatment of the data from the test 
scores gave evidence that : 

1. The average gain in achievement in the con- 
trol classes was 9 months, and the average 
gain in achievement of the experimental 
classes was 15 months. 

2. The patterns or gains for the classes were 
similar in respect to reasoning and computa- 
tion. 

The study made use of the information available 
through the regular testing program. Standardized 
test scores of intelligence, reading, and arithmetic were 
used for these purposes: to determine at what level 
the children in the classes were fair samples of the same 



population and, thus, to delini^atc the bias of the study; 
to establish the limits, range, and means of the child 
population in order to orient teachers, researchers, 
and interpreters of the study; to provide the data 
necessary in the testing of thi* hypotheses concerning 
the curriculum implications of the study. 

At the beginning of the study, the teachers of the 
control group (two classes) were told that their classes 
(fifth grade) were part of the ,;tudy and that the re- 
sults of the standardized tests given in September 
would be part of the data. Thev were informed that 
periodically the classes would be observed during arith- 
metic work periods. The classroom organization of 
the control classes was not questioned or suggested 
for the purposes of the study. Methods and procedures 
and the content in the area were It ft to the discretion 
of the teachers. 

The experimental group comprised two classes; one- 
half of the fifth-grade population woiked independently 
of the control group. The study as conducted in the 
experimental group affected only the arithmetic work 
periods. The routine teaching procedures, grouping 
procedures, and methods in all other areas of the 
curriculum together with the testing program were 
not disturbed. The teachers agreed to utilize socio- 
metric test choices for their number work groups at 
least 40 percent of the class time. Thev reserved the 
right to teach and/or test the class as a whole and to 
employ some time for remedial or recreational work 
with the children in groups formed bv teacher iude- 
ment. 

Findings concerning the range of children in groups 
formed by sociometric test choice;,. —ChMrtn in num- 
ber work groups formed by their own choices will have 
a wider range of scores on standardized tests than 
the children in groups formed by their teachers on the 
basis of diagnostic tests and the needs evidenced by 
the children in their daily number work periods. 

1. The chi-square test re ealed a significant 
difference between the medians of the 
ranges of the groups formed by the teachers 
and the ranges of those groups formed on 
the basis of sociometric tests. 

2- The grand median for all groups was 
1 year, 5 months. 

3. The median for the teacher-formed groups 
was 1 year, 4 months, and 1 year, 9 months 
for the sociometric test-formed groups. 

7 Adapted from John Schmid, Jr., A Study of the Uses of Sochmetric 
Techniques for Forming Instructional Groups for Number IFork in the 
Fifth Grade. Unpublished Doctor of Education Thesis, Institute for Child 
Study, University of Maryland, 1960 . p. 143. 
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4. The mean of the ranges for the teacher- 
formed groups was 1 year, 5 months; the 
mean for the sociometric test-formed classes 
was 2 years, 1 month. 



The study found statistically significant patterns of 
consistent choices of one child fcr another in terms 
of choosing to work a second, a third time, or more 
often with the same companion. 



Findings concerning responsiveness. — The children 
working in groups of their own choice will be more 
responsive than children working in teacher-formed 
groups. 

1. There was a greater volume of voluntary re- 
sponse in the sociometric test-formed groups. 

2. The children in the sociometric test-formed 
groups made a greater percent of the possible 
responses. 

3. The average per-child-per-question response 
was greater in the sociometric test-formed 
groups. 



Findings concerning socialization Processes among 
children. — The socialization processes which are effect- 
ed among children through the peer group are difficult 
to study and understand. By definition the peer group 
world is the children’s private world ; the presence of 
an adult, teacher, or observer destroys it. To observe 
it properly, the researcher must not participate in any 
activity involving the children or even permit them 
to be aware of the observation, rhe peer group proc- 
esses which have been considered as part of this 
study, then, have been modified by the teachers’ pres- 
ence. It is assumed, however, that the dynamics of 
the peer group milieu have operated on the children and 
have been reflected to some d»*gree in their sociometric 
choices despite the implied interference. Through 
rheii observable behavior the children have given clues 
to the teachers for using the implications of the peer 
group dynamics in handling the classes. 

Findings concerning subculture patterns. — The 
choices for number work groups will follow th? sub- 



culture patterns cf the classes. 

The study found that the choices were associated 
with the white- Negro subculture patterns. 

Findings concerning work and playtime companions. 
— There will be significant agreement between chil- 
dren’s choices for numbc’- work companions and their 
choices for playtime companions. 

The study found significant agreement of the work 
and playtime choices for these children. 

Findings concerning consistent patterns of choices . — 
There will be consistent patterns in the children’s 
choices of arithmetic work group companions. 



Concluding Statements* 

The impact of socialization on the personalities 
of children seems apparent. There is need to 
know the degree to which socialization makes a 
difference in the growth and development of 
children’s potential. The importance of increased 
understanding of social factors in dealing with 
today’s problem is recognized in the following 
quotation: “Albert Schweitzer, one of the su- 
preme humanitarians of the present era, was re- 
ported as telling Adlai Stevenson that the present 
time is the most dangerous in human history be- 
cause man is no longer controlled by nature: 
man has learned to control the elemental forces be- 
fore he has learned to control himself.” 

The purpose of this research was to study the 
effectiveness of sociomctric groupings of cluldrcn 
in fifth-grade classrooms in their study of arith- 
metic. Social factors were measured through 
the use of sociometric tests ; academic achievement 
was measured through use of standardized tests. 
For the population of the school involved in the 
research there was evidence to support the follow 
ing statements: 



I I The children will achieve more when given 
some volition in choosing the companions with 
whom they work and play, 
n The children will choose to work in groups 
that are more heterogeneous than the groups 
the teachers choose for them. 

O The groups chosen by the children using only 
the criterion, “I W'ant to W’ork with 
are workable, teachable groups, 
n The children aie more responsive in groups 
they choose for themselves than they are in the 
groups the teachers form for them. 

Q About half the time children will choose to 
work and play with the same companions, 
n The patterns of the children’s choices for work 
companions were significantly consistent. 

O The patterns of the children’s choices for work 
and play companions did not follow the color 
subculture patterns of the classes. 



8 Ibid, p. 163-164. 
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Chapter X 



Social and Emotional Development 



A. Effects of Grouping Procedures on 
Social and Emotional Development 

Much of the research on grouping in relation to pupil 
achievement has not included attempts to determine 
the effects of different grouping procedures on the de- 
velopment of attitudes, aspirations, self-concepts, in- 
terests, and other factors usually recognized as signifi- 
cant in the social and emotional development of pupils. 
However, reports of a few such studies and the judg- 
ments of leaders in the field follow : 

A study of accelerated, normal progress, and retard- 
ed children was made for the purpose of examining 
factors relative to their social and emotional adjust- 
ments, 

A. A. Sandin^ found an average intelligence quo- 
tient of 1 1 1 for children who had been promoted regu- 
larly, 91 for those who had 1 year of retardation, 85 
for those with 2 years retardation, and 76 for those 
with 3 years of retardation. The social, behavioral, 
and emotional impact of overagenes? was examined 
through use of sociometric tests, behavior ratings, and 
interviev/s. The retarded child, on the average, is 
significantly more likely to choose companions in 
grades ahead and indicated he would like to join 
them there. This is true, to a lesser extent, of 

regularly promoted children. Those w’ho made a 
slow progress tended to regard their younger classmates 
as inappropriate companions when identifying friends 
they would like to be with. 

Social approval of retarded pupils by regularly pro- 
moted pupils was seldom given. Teachers on behavior 
inventories rated slow-progress children in tl^^ir classes 
less favorably than those in the normal-progress group. 
Children themselves were inclined to describe slow- 
progress children as unhappy, grouchy, quarrelsome, 
rude, and selfish. Sandin formed the impression dur- 
ing his study that repeaters were not as unsocial as they 
seemed to be in the artificial grade groupings. 

Interview data tended to corroborate other findings. 
Retarded children verbalized their feelings of dislike 



for those who always received the best marks. Teach- 
ers as well as children had the impression that the re- 
tarded child was less concerned about school marks 
than the others. However, Sandin found that the 
outward indifference was misleading. Eighty-three 
percent of the repeaters w'orried about nonpromotion 
as compared to 56 percent of the others. Children 
who had previously failed said that their parents had 
been angry. They claimed that they had been epanked, 
labeled as not very smart, and lectured on the need for 
studying harder. Their shortcomings had been criti- 
cized by brothers, sisters, and relatives. Forty-eight 
percent of slow-progress children indicated that their 
parents were not satisfied; 17 percent of the normal- 
progress children indicated dissatisfaction from their 
parents. Thirty-one of the 34 nonpromoted pupils 
of the previous year reported feeling bad; 9 said they 
cried about it ; 3, having expected failure/ didn’t feel 
too bad. 

Sandin concluded that nonpromotion is not the 
avenue for providing a better learning environment 
and education for children who, for a variety of rea- 
sons, fail to achieve grade standards or live up to 
teacher expectations. 

Effects of an homogeneously grouped classroom on 
social development of slow learners. — ^As reported 
earlier, a program designed especially to meet the 
needs of culturally deprived primary children who 
had been unjuccessful in the past grade showed favor- 
able gains in academic achievement as well as in social 
and emotional development. As a result of the pro- 
gram Liddle and Long^ observed that the children 
seemed happy and eager to learn. The parents also 
caught the feeling of accomplishment when their 
children came home happy about their day at school. 

^ Adapted from A. A. Sandin» Socir.l and Emotional Adjustment of 
Regularly Promoted Pupils. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia UniverMty^ 1944. 

2 Adapted from Gordon Liddle and Dale Long, “Experimental Room for 
Slow learners,” The Elementary School Journal, Vol. 59, December 1958 
p. 143-149. Cop\ right 1962 b> the I’niversity of Chicago Press, 
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Results of the California Test of Personality showed 
gains in several areas: the chihlren’s sense of pCiSonal 
worth had been enhanced, feelings of belonging, had 
increased, and greater freedom from antisocial tenden- 
cies was indicated. In some areas, there was little 
change. No changes were found in the social standards 
score; self-reliance score remained abov’e average. The 
authors pointed out the fact that a friendly approach 
by the school made a vast difference in the lives of the 
boys and girls. 

Effects of continuous failure on emotional develop- 
ment. — A study of the effects of nonpromotion on pupil 
learning conducted by Ayers^ and reported earlier 
in this bulletin called attention to the fact that repeat- 
ing grades did not usually increase a pupil’s mastery of 
subject matter. Furthermore, effects of continuous 
failure upon emotional development of children were 
noted. Ayers concluded that: “Success is necessary 

to every human being. To live in an atmosphere r>f 
failure is not a matter of intellectual attainment, not 
an intellectual matter at all, but a moral matter.” 

Effects of multigraded grouping on- social and 
emotional development. — Helping each child realize 
the full potential of his intellectual capacity is gen- 
erally recognized as an important goal. Evidence offers 
reason to question the persistent belief that reducing 
the range of abilities in a class will necessarily increase 
a child’s chances to realize his potential. 7 he concept 
of increasing the range of difference in a class from 
the more or less typical single-grade class to one of 
three or more grades is often perceived as undesirable. 
On the other hand, some of the studies show equally 
high or higher gains in social and emotional develop- 
ment as well as in academic achievement. 

In their study of multigrade and interage group- 
ing, Rehwoldt and Hamilton^ compared social behavior 
gains of the niultigrade pupils wdth gains of pupils in 
single grade situations. The instruments used to meas- 
ure gains included social maturity scales, behavior 
description charts, social acceptance scales, a friend- 
ship test, a personality test, and attitude questionnaires. 
On the average the highest gains were made by the 
pupils in the multigrade and interage groups. 

Attitudes of pupils, parents, and teachers toivard 
ability grouping. — A survey was made by questionnaire 
of attitudes toward homogeneous groups according to 
ability in cities where this method was used. Sauvain"^ 
found evidence among parents for approval of ability 
grouping, especially if they had children in the higher 
or brighter sections. Parents with children in the 
lower sections said that they were at times moved to 
carry their giievances to the principal. These parents 



also either concealed theii knowledge that their 
children were in .slow groups, or did not actually realize 
the fact. Parents who know and admit that their 
children are in slow groups are more opposed to group- 
ing than parents of other children in siow gioups. 
7 he survey also revealed that teachers seem *^o like 
abilit • grouping somewhat .nore than do tlie parents, 
but they expressed preference for teaching bright and 
average ability groups. Slow groups tended to be 
unpopular w’ith teachers. 

Luchins and Luchins® made a study of children’s 
attitudes toward ability grouping. Interviews with 
190 children showed that they felt their parents 
wanted them to be in a top ability group. If they 
were in a “brignt” group, they preferred to be there 
even if they did not like the teacher. Children in two 
low-ability groups said they were willing to have a 
poor teacher if only they could be in the “bright” 
group. The investigators concluded that children 
classed as “dull” felt stigmatized and that the “bright” 
ones were snobbish about their status in the top group. 

B. Grouping and the Development of Self-Concepts 

Increased knowledge and understanding of a per- 
ceptual approach to learning and human behavior are 
helping us to gain new insiglits and to identify more 
clearly a number of factors that seem to make a 
difference in what we learn, how much, and how well. 
Among other things tlie pe.’-ception psychologists stress 
the importance of a healthy self-concept to efficiency 
m learning. Since self-concepts are also learned, it 
seems reasonable to believe that the school has a 
chance to help children develop positive views of 
themselves. As Combs' points out : 

A fundamentally positive view of self seems 
to give individuals a basic strength for dealing 
with life . . . Because they see themselves posi- 
tively, they' do not have to be so defensive; and 
as a consequence, they are quite likely to see 

- Pcoiiard P. A>crs. Laggards In Our Schools. New York; Tbf Kus- 
se'l Sage Foundation, 1909. 

'‘Adapted from Walter Rehwoldt and Warien W Hamilton, "An 
Ai.ahsis of Some of the Effectt of InteraKc and interKrade Grouping in ..n 
Elementary Srhool ” Final chapt.-r of dissertation, CniN . of South*rn 
Calif., January 1957. 

Adapttd from W. H. Sau\ain, /? Study of the Opinion' of Certain Pro- 
hssional & SonProfrssional Groups Regarding tlomognie'ius or Ability 
Groups. New York- Bun an of Publications, n.icher- (\, liege, Coli-mbia 
rniversity, 1934. 

H. S. Luchins and Edith H. Luchins. “Children’s Attitudes Toward 
UomogeneoMs Groupings,” Journal of Genetic Psydwlogy, \ol. 2, 1<'48. 
p. 3~9. 

* Atihur (.ombs. “Pt r^onality Thcnr\ and Its Lnplications,” Learning 
■ibont L^arnmy. W'ashing'on : Association tor Supcr\ision at.d 

Curriculum Deveiopmrt.t, 1959. p. 16. 
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things more dearly than other people. They 
are more likdy to be right , , , Such a secure 
feeling makes it possible for tl>em to be less 
frightened by what is new and different. 

Granted that the development of a positive view 
of self is open to teaching, and that a positive concept 
of self is recognized as a significant factor in helping a 
child achieve his best, how can teachers best provide 
the kinds of learning opportunities that facilitate 
progress toward this end? Ivlore specifically, for our 
purpose here, is there a relationship between grouping 
child ren according to ability and the stlf-conccpts 
they learn? 

In response to the question it seems leasonable to 
assume that correct answers may not be the same in 
all situations, or for all children. However, the follow- 
ing report throws the spotl’ght on a number of factors 
in ability grouping procedures that for many children 
become blocks in the way of developing healthy self- 
concepts. 

Maxine Mann® obtained some self-reports from 102 
ability-grouped fifth-graders, which she thought might 
offer clues to their self-concepts, for the purpose of 
finding answers to the question, “What does ability 
grouping do to the self-concept?” 

These children were classified into four ability groups 
upon entrance to first grade. Grouping was based 
upon results of group intelligence tests and reading 
readiness tests. The groups were labeled by the 
teachers' names only. In informal teacher conversa- 
tions they were sometimes identified as “the highest 
group,” “the lowest group,” “second high,” “second 
low.” 

T he information as to how children saw themselves 
in these gioups was obtained through a group question- 
naire. The children were told that the writer was 
making a study to find out what children were 
thinking. Blank sheers of paper were distributed. Dr. 
Mann^ reports the directions to the children as follows: 

Please write a number 1 at the top of your 
paper. After the number ) write the grade you 
are in. Now write a number 2 under 1 and 
tell me which fifth grade you are in. Now 
write a number 3 and tell me how you happen 
to be in this particular fifth-grade group rather 
than some other group. Now put a number 4 
on your paper and answer this question with 
just a “yes” or “no.” Is your very, very best 
f riei'id in th:s room ? Now write a number 5 on 
youi paper and answer this question with just 
a number. How many years have you gone to 



school? Children’s answers to questions 2 and 
3 were studied. 

Aniong the findings were: 

Forty of the 102 children identified their groups 
in terms of ability placement, rather than by the 
teachers’ names. Over two thirds of sections 1 
and 4 responded in this way. Fifty-nine identi- 
fied their groups by rheir teachers’ names. 

The reasons these children gave for their place- 
ment, as iVIann reports, helped to bring their self- 
reports into clearer focus. Such responses as “I’m 
smart,” “We’re smarter,” “I’m too dumb,” “We 
don t know very mmeh,” account for half the answers 
to the third question. 

In section i, 25 children gave positive responses in 
terms of ability or achievement, 21 in positive “1” 
terms. No negative responses were made in this 
grou> . . . 

In section 4, the lowest, all of the 14 responded in 
terms or ability or achievement. All gave negative 
responses . . . 

In commenting on the results of the study, Mann'" 
says in part : 

What are the experiences which have con- 
tributed to the v/ay the children in the “top” 
a.nd “bottom” groups cee themselves? Could 
teacher rejection of the low groups and accept- 
ance of the high group help account for it? 

. . . Before we grasp the straw of ability group- 
ing as tbe answer to instructional problem 
brought about by individual differences in aca- 
demic potentiality, we need to reexamine what 
has alre ,dy been done with ability grouping. 

C. Groupuig and Social and Emotional A djustmeni’’ 

This study is concerned with the effect of hetero- 
geneous and homogeneous grouping plans upon the 
social-emotional adjustment of pupils. A statement 
of the problem follows: Tc compare the responses of 
heterogeneously and homogeneously sectioned sixth 
grade children to a questionnaire dealing with (a) 
their rel-)tionships to other pupils and to the class- 

8 Adapted from .Maxine Mann. “What Docs Ab.'lits Grouping Do to 
the Se«f-( oncepi ?*’ Childhood Education, V'ol 3o, April 1960. p 357- 
361. 

9 Jbtd,, p. 358, 

10 Ihid., p. 359, 

Review of report b\ Mill> Cowles, “A CoTnpa»-ative Study of Cer- 
tain Social and Ermtional ^Vdju^iments of HornnKenenu'‘l\ and Hetcro- 
geneouslv (Jrouped Sixth Grade Children,*' Cnpublished Ph D dissertation, 
University of Alabama, 1962, 310 p. 
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room group, and (b) their school success and achieve- 
ment. 

The subjects of the study were sixth-grade pupils in 
six elementary schools in Mobile, Ala., heterogeneously 
grouped in three schools and homogeneously grouped 
in thiee schools. The pupils in both groups responded 
to a questionnaire which dealt with the way they 
viewed their relationships with their classmates and 
with the group and asked if they felt challenged and 
successful in regard to their school work. An analysis 
and comparison of the responses of the homogeneously 
and heterogeneously grouped pupils provided informa- 
tio.i relative to the social and emotional adjustment 
of children under the two different types of school 
organizai.on plans. 

A questionnaire was devised in which children could 
choose statements which best suited them. In the 21 
groups of 3 items or statements included in the instru- 
ment, there were 1 1 groups of 3 items in Area A 
(their relationships to other pupils and the classroom 
group) and 10 groups of 3 items in Area B (their 
success and achievement). Each group of items had 
one which was positive, one neutral, and one negative. 
The positive item in each group represented a point of 
view favorable to social-emotional adjustment and the 
negative item represented an unfavorable point of view. 
The questionnaire w’as administered to the 109 sixth- 
grade pupils in the middle of the year. After a period 
of 3 vveeks, the pupils responded to the questionnaire 
for the second time. The following statements taken 
fiom the questionnaire illustrate the types of questions 
included for both A*reas A and B described above. 

Directions . — Place a check (/) in front of 
the sentence in each group of sentences which 
suits you best. 

1 The boys and girls in my classroom 

are friendly with one another most 
of the time. 

The boys arid girls in my classroom 

are friendly with one another some 
of the time. 

The boys and girls in my classroom 

are friendly with one another a little 
of the time. 

2. I like to do very little of the work we 

do in this classroom. 

I like to do most of the work we do 

in this classroom. 

I like to do some of the work we do 

in this classroom. 

3. I have learned a lot iii school this year. 



I have learned an average amount in 

school this year. 

I have learned very lirtle in school 

this year. 

4, I like to work in groups with the boys 

and girls most of the time. 

I like to work in groups with the boys 

and girls very little of the time. 

1 like to work in groups with the boys 

and girls some of the time. 

5, If I gave a picnic I would like to 

invite most of the members of my 
class. 

If I gave a picnic I would like to 

invite some of my classmates. 

If I gave a picnic I would like to 

invite very few of my classmates 

6, The schoolwork in my class is some- 

times too hard. 

The schoolwork in my class is loo hard 

to do a lot of the time. 

The schoolwork in my class is just 

right, not too hard nor too easy. 

Conclusions of the study follow. 

The questionnaire responses of the homogeneously 
grouped children (as a total group) seem to indicate 
more favorable adjustment to other children and 
schoolwork than was shown for the heterogeneously 
grouped children (as a total group). 

1. Analysis of variance showed statistically signifi- 
cant differences in favor of homogeneously grouped 
children on total scores, children’s relationships to 
other pupils and the classroom group (Area A), and 
childrer.’s school success and achievement (Area B). 

2. There appeared to be as much, if not more, 
difference from class to class in each organizational 
plan than was found between the two large organiza- 
tional plans. 

Analysis of variai.ee yielded differences which were 
highly significant from class to class in each of the 
two organizational plans for total scores, children’s 
relationships to other pupils and the classroom group 
(Area A), and children’s school success and achieve- 
ment (Area B). Means for classes in each plan ar- 
ranged in rank order showed a wide difference from 
class to class in each plan. 

3. The “low” or “middle” ability classes in homo- 
geneously grouped schools seemed to be less well ad- 
justed lhan their more highly sectioned peers. The 
“highest” and the “high’ ability homogeneously 
grouped classes tended to have higher adjustment 
scores which contributed to che significantly higher 
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mean for homogeneously grouped children as compared 
with heterogeneously giouped children. 

4. The responses of children in different classes in 
each homogeneously grouped school were more alik.e 
than tlip responses of the children in different classes 
in each heterogeneously grouped school for total scoies, 
children’s relationships m other pupils and the class- 
room group, and childrens success and achievement. 
Analysis of variance showed staristically significant 
diffeiences most frequently among classes in the het- 
erogeneously' grouped scnools. Significant differences 
were found less often among classes in the homo- 
geneously grouped classes. 

5. One heterogeneously grouped school seemed to 
have particularly influenced the results obtained; th's 
school had the lowest and the highest responses from 
heterogeneously grouped schools. 

6. The responses of boys and girls were quite sim- 
ilar with the exception of the responses given toward 
school success and achievement. The girls seem to 
show better adjustment in this area. 

7. In all comparisons of the responses to the ques- 
tionnaire items, much more similarity than difference 
of responses was found. 

8. Such differences as were found for individual 
items tended to deal with adjustment to peers rather 
than to school success. 

9. The homogeneously grouped boys and girls ap- 
peared to be better adjusted than the heterogeneously 
grouped boys and girls in regard to the questionnaire 
items w'hich showed significant differences in percents 
of response. 

In the comparison between children in both plans 



of org.anization (homogeneou.s and heterogeneous) the 
preponderance of the most favorable questionnaire 
items which showed significant differences betw'een 
percents of re.sponse WTre chosen most often by the 
homogeneously grouped boys and girls. The same 
results were found when the homogeneously grouped 
girls were cempared with heterogeneously grouped girls 
and homogeneously grouped boys, w'ith heterogeneously 
grouped boys. 

10. The girls involved in the sttuly had more 
favor.able responses and appeared to be better adjusted 
than the boys in regard to individual items in the 
questionnaire. 

Comparison between homogeneously grouped boys 
and girls showed that girls made more favorable choices 
than the boys did. Likewise, the comparison between 
the heterogeneously grouped boys and gnls indicated 
that the girls made a greater number of favorable 
responses than the boys. 

Recommendations for juture research — T he results 
of this study suggest some other investigations such as 
those recommended below : 

1. A similar study in which children from all grade 
levels involved in homogeneous and heterogeneous 
classes were studied to determine their social and 
emotional adjustment would be desirable. 

2. A study comparing children in homogeneous 
groups to children in classes in which instruction is 
individualized would provide information of value. 

3. A study in w’hich teachers are selected after taking 
an altitude inventory in order that teacher attitude 
could be controlled co some degree might yield 
different results. 



Chapter XI 



Development of Human Potentialities 



Leaders in the field contend that rigid grouping 
systems are violative of the human rights as well as 
the civil rights of children. Grouping of children should 
take into account citizenship and human relations 
goals as well as academic objectives. Some maintain 
that the power structure through the ability grouping 
system tends to siphon off rapid learners from the 
main stream and keeps slower students from advanc- 
ing. The “track” system, for example, conditions the 
slow learner to a belief in his inadequacy. 

In a discussion about grouping and related factor^. 
Melvin Turnin' indicated that grouping students v 
abilit)' can only serve to retard their progress. Ability 
grouping, 9-month school years, and competitive grades, 
he thinks, prevent equal education in the public schools. 
A child who is working to his maximum capacity', but 
failing by the grade system, will soon be alienated. 

Reports of research and informed judgment about 
the development of human potentialities will further 
increase our understanding of what is involved in 
helping children become their best. What happens 
in groups should be examined in light of such 
knowledge, examples of which follow. 

Lawrence Kubie,* a psychiatrist, calls our attention 
to three types of failure in the school program. One 
is failure to develop spontaneity and creativity: 

... an intensification of the neurotic process 
through repetitive drill mars our educatiinal 
system from primary grades through profes- 
sional and graduate levels . . . Limitless repeti- 
tion without the necessary' insight is not merely 
self defeating; it does deeper damage by ham- 
pering spontaneous, “intuitive,” i.e., precon- 
scious fi'.nctions . . . 

A second failure is to develop deep concern for 
others. Calling attention to this factor in relation to 
the adolescent, Kubie says:' 

Perhaps abo\ e anything else the adolescent 
needs not only to be exposed to human suffer- 



ing, but also to be given responsibility to play a 
role in ministering to it. At present the educa- 
tional years cultivate in each student a maxi- 
mal concentration on himself. 

A third failure is to develop self-knovdedge. About 
this Kubie says:'* 

Self-knowledge is not all there is to wisdom 
and maturity; but it »s an essential ingredient 
which is almost totally neglected. 

In a discussion of encouraging possibilities for the 
future, Alice MieP says: 

Students of creativity are opening up other 
important facets of human development for 
the consideration of education. As reported 
earlier Taylor® . . . points out that traditional 
intelligence tests, yielding the familiar IQ, 
actually measure only a few, perhaps only 
one-fifth of the dimensions of the mind. 
Nineteen other dimensions of the mind were 
considered by one group of scientists to be 
more important iii their work than the hand- 
ful of dimensions measured by traditional 
tests. For example, not included in the IQ 
tests are ability to sense problem areas, 
fluency of ideas, or ability to revise one’s own 



1 MHvin Tufnin, from a discussion of Ability Grou|nng reported in 
The Evening Star, Washington: The Evening Star, April 21, 1965. 
p. B-’2. 

2 Lawrence S. Kubie. Nenrotic Distortion of the Creative Process. 
Lawrence, Kansas: I’niversity of Kansas Press, 195t. p. 122-133. 

3 Ibid., p. 129. 

4 Ibid., p. 134. 

3 Alice Miel. **Trends in Curriculum, Teaching and Guidance," ChiT 
dren and Youth in the 1960* s, Surs ey Papers prepared for the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. Washittgion: Golden Anni- 
versaiy White House Conference on Children and Youth, Inc., 1960. 
p. 119. 

^ Calvin W. Taylor. In a report at the Fifth ASCD Research Institute, 
Washington, D.C. (Dec 5-9, 1959), in Children and Youth in the 1960* s. 
Survey Papers prepared for the 1960 White Hou^^e Conference on Children 
and Youth. Wa^hingron: Golden Anniversary White Hou«e Conference 

on Children and Youth, Inc., 1960. p. 119. 
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nic«n foi liuinogeneously grouped childnui a*; compared 
witli : eteiogeneously grouped childreii. 

J The responses of childrei-. in different classe^ in 
each hon!Ogeneou^l\ grouped s- hoo! were more alike 
than th^ nf the chihl.en in .lifinent daises 

ill ei. h iKtcroneilciidil) |;ioM|ie.i v.linol for total 

» -1 1 ’ 1.*:. ...uirx' tr% n'^niN niui tlic ciUSS- 

cniiurcil S ICKuion^inr' * • 

room uroup, ami childreirs success and aciucvenienr. 
Analysi>i oi \ariance showed >tatistically signmcant 
difTerences moi-t fiequentlv among cH»o- •” 



..---d >ciiooi-. Signifi.-ant differences 



c.ogcneoo>i‘ group! . - i u 

u-ere found less often among classes iit t.ie hon:o 



geneously grouped classes. 

One heterogeneously grouped school .'Ctnu' to 
have paitivularly influenced the results obtaiiioil ; this 
school had the lowest and the highest .espon.se. tiom 

heterogeneousiv grouped schools. 

6. 'I'he espouses of boys and girls were quite sim- 
ilar with the exception of th.e responses given toward 
school success and achievement. The girls seem to 
show better adjustment in this area. 

7. In all comparisons of the responses to the ques- 
tionnaire items, much more similarity than difference 
of re'^ponses was found. 

8. ouch differences as were found for individual 
item> temled to deal with adjustment to peers rather 
than to school success. 

9. The homogeneously grouped boys and girls ap 
peared to be better adjusted than the heterogeneously 
grouped boys and girls in regard to the questionnaire 
items which showed significant differences in percents 
or response. 

In the comparison between children in both plans 



of organization (honiogencom. and heteiogcneou, i tl.c 
preponderance of the most favorable questionnaire 
item, which so-med significant difference, b-.tween 
percents of response weie chosen most ’d'tep. by .he 
homogeneously grouped hots and gill'*- ^ 
results were found when the ii. .nogeneou.h giouped 
girls weiecoinpaie.i with hcter..i.n(<m.l> group'..! gni. 
and houKigenemish grouped bu\., w ita iietc-.uiic 
grouped bo\s. 

1<) 'flir ir'ils iic.olvevl in the 't'id\ i :ul n-.ore 
favorable respon.es and arpeared to he bettei 
than the boys in leg.-’id to imiivKl‘-al items in 
questionnaire. 

Comparison between homogeneousK grouped burs 
and girls sho.ved that girls made more favoiable clioice^ 

than the Ixjvs .lid. Likewise, the comparison between 
the heterogeneously giouped bo\s and girls indicate.! 
that the girls made a greater number of favorable 
responses than the boys. 

Rcconinnndai'wns for future rotnet/i.— 1 he res. lit. 
of this ..tudy suggest some other investigations such as 

those recommended below : 

1 . A similar study in which children from all giade 
levels involved in homogeneous and heterogeneous 
classes were studied to determine their social and 
emotion.al adjustment would be desirable. 

2. A study comparing children in homogeneous 
groups to children in classes in which m.rni'tion i. 
individualized would provide information of value. 

3. A study in which teacher.s are .elected after taking 
aiT attitude inventory in order that teacher attitu.k 
CO. ■ be controllc.l to some ‘Icgree might yield 
different results. 
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ideas to produce a more perfect product of 
one’s own. 

In relation to development of human potential and 
the educative process, Gardner Murphy' says: 

The explicit education process g« es clink- 
ing along fairly • turning out people who 
can master the three R’s and read the news- 
paper and keep accounts. It can, at the same 
time, produce such frustration that one cannot 
somehow get the satisfactions out of life that 
educated people are supposed to get, and can- 
not escape the cycle of grumbling competitive- 
ness which keeping up with the Jones 
demands. Such competitiveness is ingrained 
as a component, indeed a major component, 
of the educational process. So is the timidity 
of a status-minded people. 

The need for situations within or outside of groups 
which help to free a learner’s capacity for learning is 
increasingly considered important. Murphy* points 
out: 

The role of the teacher in relation to hu- 
man intellectual emancipation is one which 
emphasizes the biological individuality which 
evolutionary theory has emphasized. The 
teacher must help the learner to believe in his 
own individuality and his capacity to learn. 

Meredith* reports data from a number of diverse 
sociometric studies. Several generalizations included 
the observations that children of high status exhibit 
more positive behavioral patterns regardless of the 
grouping patterns used; that there is a general re- 
jection of average children in heterogeneous classroom 
groups; and that there is a close relationship between 
academic achievement and social acceptance at grade 
levels beyond the kindergarten. Meredith also reports, 
however, that: 

The pattern of authority for decision- 
making as demonstrated by the teacher has an 
immediate and strong influence on the kind 
and amount of involvement and participation 
which emerges from members of a group. A 
number of studies have shown clearly that 
different motivational responses by children 
can be produced by different patterns of 
authority relationships, especially as they 
center a’oout the teacher.^* 

Lippitt, Polansky, and Redl” show that members 
of a group are influenced by the high-powered children 
in a class. In their relationship with influential class- 



mates, members who arc less so tend to exhibit approval 
seeking behavior. The high-pov'ered members arc also 
the most popular. The teacher must be alert to this 
power structure among children, 

A study by Martin Gold’- identifies some of the 
sources from which elementary school children derive 
ability to influence one another s behavior ano partici- 
pation. These studies indicate that student motivation 
and participation in instructional groups are directly 
affected by the authority, social acceptance, and power 
relationships which become incorporated in the group 
structure. 

The sex composition of an instructional group 
provides the basis of another type of relationship 
which develops between members. Composition of 
group structure is complicated by the fact that this 
type of relationship has sociological, psychological, and 
biological aspects. Sociologically, certain behaviors 
are prescribed for both males and females. Psychologi- 
cally, men and women will develop both attraction 
and repulsion to one? another sexually. The pattern 
which develops betw’een members of an instructional 
group with respect to this type of relationship is likely 
to influence strongly the group progress, individual 
achievement, and emotional atmosphere of the group.’^ 

Because of the nature of interaction that character- 
izes the work in a classroom, the teacher is seldom 
aware of the content of the communication between 
students or how this may influence the interactions 
needed for the problem-solving and related work 
situations. Whether the results develop in a way to 
affect the problem-solving dimension favorably or ad- 
versely depends upon the conditions which shape its 
development. If it develops because of the need of 
group members to defend themselves, it is likely to 
have an adverse effect upon the problem-solving and 
work interactions of the group. 

Some of Thelan’s” exploratory work on friendjhip 
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1: i.hiari.'.iii V tht' ctfn't of certain 

'()ii jii the prohlvm sol . ing and work 

Incr., ..-liny otir uiidcrstaiKiing ^>t the factors that 
ah-' r r.i-iCci)t!Oii i-« on<.- of oin gieat tasks in edu' atio.n. 
RcLjgnuioi! that capac:ti -or learni/’g is possessed in 
'l.iit-'ing aiiiooius among chil(!rc!!--tht chances fo 
gn-.'.re:' putUitial being a‘ ailrd)ie--would help us see 
"'tti possioHities for ino;e leannng. “Perception 
;s -'iceply alfected,” sa\s Combs,'- “b\ iuiinan need, 
go;- an.i salut', the seli ct iicepi, aiul tlie individual 
rrc-''';! ni from thneat.’’ 



Implications for education o^ the perceptual ap- 
proach to human beha'dor aie unlimited. Reali/aiion 
of the significance of the experience which will free 
him to learn would be a major contriburion to our 
understanding of the learner and our abihtj' to help 
him achieve his best. Enabling a child to build a 
worthy concept of himself and to attach meaning to 
what he does is a serious responsibility. Toward the 
accomplishment of such ends, our piecedures must be 
those which we have reason to believe will contribute 
most. 

15 Combs, op. cit., p 13. 



Chapter XII 



Basic Human Values 



A. Grouping end Human Values 

In the keynote presentation at an Office of Educa- 
tion Conference on Grouping, Alexander Frazier^ said 
in part: 

. . . continuous attention given to how best 
to group children is warranted because we see 
the group as much more than a center of in- 
struction. How groups are composed, how 
they are staffed, how their time is scheduled, 
and how they are expected to operate — wt see 
all these as more than simply details for the 
school administrator to work out. But what 
do we think really matters in grouping pupils ? 

Frazier proposed some considerations for the purpose 
of broadening the base of our thinking about what 
really matters in grouping for learning. As he said 
earlier, a group can be: a resource for learning through 
its members — information, other values, new ways of 
behaving; a testing ground for new learning about 
all kinds of subjects; a creator of common learnings; 
a context for learnings that depend upon relationships 
continued in time — planning together, leading, con- 
tributing to common ends, and the like; and a 
kind of culture — a community rather than merely a 
“collectivity.” 

“Few persons in the profession or out,” says Harold 
Drummond, 2 “seem willing to face the hard fat.s of 
Iffc the facts which are evident in the research 
cited as a background for the conference. “What 
happens after groups are formed is of greater signifi- 
cance than who is excluded from or included in the 
group.” 

We as a people, Drummond tells us, seem willing 
to spend millions of dollars on developing television 
so that the influence of the master teacher can be 
spread widely, developing programed materials for 
use at school and at home, and trying new organiza- 
tional schemes. We are not willing, on the other 
hand, to spend equal amounts to reduce the size of 



classes to about 20 pupils per teacher — a procedure 
which would make true individualization possible. 
Drummond continues: 

The hard facts of life are that we have 
never really tried — on a large scale — to pro- 
vide a spacious classroom, a well-educated 
teacher, a rich base of learning materials and 
supplies, and good consultant services for 
every 20 youngsters. Yet every time we have 
tried to provide an organizational scheme 
superior to the grouping of pupils of different 
ages . . . we have stubbed our tees badly . . . 

Among recent theories about learning is one com- 
monly identified as a perceptual approach to human 
behavior. As Combs explains:^ 

. . . how a person behaves is a function of 
his perceptions. Effective, efficient behavior, 
therefore, will depend upon the nature of the 
individual’s perceptual field. If his percep- 
tions are extensive, rich and highly available 
when he needs them, then he will likely be- 
have in effective, efficient, intelligent ways. 

What does this mean in relation to helping learners 
learn? For some of us, it might mean a new way 
of looking at an individual’s capacity for intelligent 
behavior. We might see such a capacity as being 
dependent upon the state of the individual’s perceptual 
field. A way of helping a learner would be to seek 



1 Alexander Frazier. “Learning in Groups: Some Considerations,” 

Grouping Children for Instruction in the Elementary School: A Confer- 

ence Points the IPay. Reprinted from School Life (June, July, December 
1963 issues). OE-20062. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1964. p. 7-9. 

2 Harold Drummond. “Grouping; A Preliminary Statement,” Group- 
ing Children for Instruction in the Llementary School: A Conference 

lyints the IPay. Reprinted from School Life (June, Ju'v, December 1963 
issues), OE-20062. W'ashington: U.S. Government Printing 0>fi-;e, 1964. 
p. 9-10. 

3 Combs, op. cit., p. 12. 
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ua\N of htlping hira perceive more extensively and 
moiO richly. Again OMoting Combs 

It means that human capacities are perhaps 
not r.s limited as we have been inclined to 
thiiik. If human capacities for intelligent be- 
havior '>re dependent perception then they 
arc far more open to change than we have 
eve' supposed. Indeed human perceptions are 
M, much within our capacities that we may 
even be able to create intelligence by helping 
people perceive more extensively and more 
richly and by creating situations that make it 
posable for these perceptions to be available 
when needed. 

I here was general agreement among the conferees 
that more information is needed vvhich will throw light 
on the pupil’s perception of himself and the effect on 
it, if any, of different organizational structures and 
grouping plans. We need more experimentation di- 
rected at determining the optimum conditions for 
pupils of different ages to learn effectively in non- 
graded, self-contained classrooms, and the kind and 
number of teachers needed. 

Consideration of human values is essential m a 
program of education in a democracy, a form of gov- 
ernment committed to the ideal of individual human 
worth. Julia W. Gordon'^ insists that our best in- 
terests as a Nation and as individuals are bound up 
in the view of the worth of every human being. Yet, 
in practice we fall far short in ability to demonstrate 
adequate concern for individual human beings. Our 
basic task must be to create conditions and provide 
opportunity for experiences and relationships that will 
insuie the sound mental and emotional development 
of each individual. 

Several conference members proposed ideas and 
questions in relation to concepts dealing with human 
values. John D. Greene® raised the question. Is the 
focus on program or on people? He identified the 
concepts involved as follows: 

Whal a person believes and subsequently 
does about grouping depends to a great degree 
upon his basic orientation. If a person places 
primary emphasis on a program and sees the 
needs of people as less important than the pro- 
grams, it generally follows that what he does 
about grouping will reflect a basic orientation 
to the program. The program becomes the 
important thing. On the other ha.nd, if a 
person places emphasis on people — which 
means the focus is on boys and girls — and if 



lie secs the program as secondary, or as a 
means of helping boys and girls in their be- 
coming, then his actions w.ll reflect a basic 
concern for the children. 

Said another way, if the program is of ma- 
jor concern, then the boys and girls as indi- 
viduals may get caught m the mechanics of 
forming groups with harmful outcomes to 
them as a result. However, if a teacher s 
primary concern is for boys and girls, he will 
find ways of adjusting the mechanics of group- 
ing in light of individual needs. The basic 
orientation of the persons working with the 
children can make a major difference in their 
approach to learn needs of children, regardless 
of the school’s pattern of organization. 

B. Mental Health 

Despite the abundance of research evidence indica- 
ting that one grouping pattern seems no more likely 
than another to show greater achievement gains, ways 
of grouping children for instruction continue to draw 
the attention of nearly' everyone who may' have any 
interest at all in educating the young. Charles Long' 
reports : 

I'he search for a panacea to solve achieve- 
ment problems becomes more frenzied. Chil- 
dren are jerked out of one situation and 
regrouped into another with little or no seri- 
ous concern about the possible side effects of 
such changes on the lives of boys and girls or 
about ways in which children learn best. 

Research evidence relative to school practices and 
mental health remains limited ; however, concern about 
mental health aspects of pupil learning is increasing. 
A research program at the Bank Street College of 
Education, says Long, has tentatively confirmed cer- 
tain theories of personality development and the learn- 
ing process which have meaning for the role of the 
teacher, for the curriculum, and, by implication, for 

4 Ibid., p. 11. 

5 Julia W. Gordon. “Grouping and Human Values/* Grouping Chil- 

dren for Instruction in the Elementary School: A Conference Pointi the 
H^ay. Reprinted from School Life (June, July, December !963 issues), 
OE-20062. Washington: U.S. Government Pr»:,?ing Office, 1964. p. 

10- n. 

0 John D. Gre<*ne. “Focus on Program or People as Individuals/* A 
Guide to Research and Informed Judgment on Grouping Children, Educa- 
tion Briefs No. 40, OE-20066. Washington: U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, May 1964. p. 7-8. 

7 Charles M. Long. “Grouping of Children: Ib Meaning for the Pre- 
service Education of Teachers/* Grouping Children for Instruction in the 
Elementary School: A Conference Points the Way. Reprinted from 

School Ltfe (June, JuK, December 1963 issues), OE^20062. Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964. p. 17“19. 



the gmuping of children for instructional purposes and 
teacher education. The basic propositions are: 

1. tducatioii and mental health can be 
mutually reinforcing, 

2. In every learning siuiation a pupil ex* 
periences simultaneously a dual process. 

3. The principle.s of mental health should 
be infused into the learning process, 

4. I'here is a major potential for positive 
growth in the interaction between different 
spheres of experience. 

5. If a pupil’s emotional processes are to 
become active elements of his learning experi- 
ence, education must take responsibility for 
provision of integrating mechanisms and rela- 
tionships. 

C. Various Aspects of Grouping 

Misconceptions about homogeneity are being recog- 
nized as blocks to good teaching and pupil learning. 
As John Greene points out, we as teachers have often 
hoped to find ways of dealing with the complex task 
of teaching which could accomplish in some easier and 
more effortless manner than has thus far been dis- 
covered. Wc would be well on the way to attaining 
this goal if we could teach 30 pupils in a given class 
as if they were 1. Plomogeneity, Dr. Greene main- 
tains, is an endeavor in this direction. He continues 
his report as follows. 

Many teachers have been “sold a bill of 
goods” on the matter of “homogenized groups 
of boys and girls. ’ They have thought that 
ability-grouped children would be so much 
alike that they would not have the problem 
of individual differences. It is the matter of 
meeting individual d;fferences that takes so 
much time, energy, and effort in everyday 
teaching. However, teachers of the so-called 
“homogeneous groups,” who were led to be- 
lieve that ability grouping would make for 
easy teaching, have had a rude awakening. In 
reality, human differences exist in any group. 

For example; Suppose that you are expecting 
to group children homogeneously on the basis 
of sixth-grade arithmetic achievement. In 
this my'thiCal sixth grade there may be a young 
Einstein with science aspirations who made 
high scores on the arithmetic achievement test. 

His teacher concurs that he is very good in 
arithmetic and suggests that he be placed in a 



special group of high achievers in arithmetic. 

T here is also a young Bach in the sixth grade 
who has high scores in arithmetic achieve- 
ment, With his music interest and his ability 
to compose two- and three-part inventions 
with mathematical ingenuity, his teacher con- 
curs that he is very sharp in arithmetic. 
There is also a young Jefferson who has an 
aptitude in engineering and the necessary 
high arithmetic scores. His t-jacher concurs 
that he should be in this .rticular group. 

In addition to this young Einstein, young 
Bach, and young Jefferson, there are 23 other 
students who have demonstrated similar abil- 
ities in mathematics. Teachers agree that 
they also belong in this particular homogene- 
ous group because they met the necessary 
criteria. 

If one looked at achievement tests alone 
and the recommendations of the teachers, it 
would appear that we have a group of pupils 
who are so much alike that they could all be 
taught as one — an easy job. But this is not 
true, because each of these persons is an indi- 
vidual in his own right with particular aspira- 
tions in life that are quite different, and the 
teacher still has the problem of meeting indi- 
vidual differc.nces. There is tremendous 
heterogeneity despite an attempt to group 
children otherwise. We need to realize that 
teaching is not easy ; there are few shortcuts, 
if any. We should not be lured into compla- 
cency and think that the task of the teacher 
is made easier by a device such as homogc- 
neous groupings; wc cannot disregard the 
basic law of human nature that each child is 
a “custom-made” job. 

Research about various aspects of grouping has con- 
tributed significantly to our knowledge. Out of 
100 years of research, says Pat Wear,® wc have 
learned — 

Much about the variablity of human per- 
sonality and that no single form of grouping 
is best in all situations for all people. 

That changes in school or classroom or- 
gani'^rtion do not automatically result in 
in.^iOved teaching and learning for children. 

* Tat Wear. “What We Have Learned About Grouping,’’ A Guide to 
Researd, and Informed Judgment on Grouping Children, Education Brief 
No. 40, OE-20066. Washington; U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Office of Education, May 1964. p. 11. 
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It is apparent that behavior of educational 
leaders must change prior to, during the proc- 
ess of grouping, of following, if the nature 
of grouping is to change fundamentally. 

That some varying forms of grouping in the 
classroom are necessary for interactions be- 
tween pupil and pupil and teacher and pupil, 
and quality interactions are necessary for the 
optimum growth of both pupil and teacher. 

That pernussiveness to experiment with 
many forms of grouping has been restricted in 
many cases by tradition, fear, apathy, lack of 
knowledge and know-how, community expec- 
tations, and the like. The greatest limitation, 
however, is that set by the individual s own 
limited perceptions of what he can do. 

Thr.t groupings of whatever form can no 
longer be based on the perceptions of the 
teacher only but must include the perceptions 
that the pupils, other teachers, parents, and 
others hold about grouping within that par- 
ticular situation. 

That we must learn to value different 
groupings for what they do to facilitate the 
growth of pupils and teachers at a given time 
and place. Comparisons become very difficult 
with many differences in beliefs, personnel, and 
environment. 

D. Learners or Learning 

Much has been said about the importance of meet- 
ing individual differences among children, but our 
struggle for increased knowledge, understanding, and 
skills in relation to the tasks involved continues. How 
to help each individual move toward his best poses 
ma 'stions difficult to answer. In his presentation 
to conference, “Learners or Learning?” Robert 
Bills® proposed consideration of a number of questions: 

Have we ever really shown concern for the 
individual learner or is he a thorn in our 
sides? Has not our concern been for learning 



rather than learners, administration rather 
than administrators, and achievement rather 
than achievers? 

I'he challenge is offered that the uniqueness of the 
individual is oftentimes ignored, having importance 
only in terms of comparison with a group. But, the 
individual remains as the basic unit in educational 
work. One individual may not merely be added to 
another without destroying the individuality of both 
in the process. Again quoting Bills; 

When we ask, “Should we use homogeneous 
or heterogeneous grouping?”, we are probably 
trying to reach a better basis for individual- 
izing instruction. I suggest, however, that 
none of these methods is anything more than 
an administrative device to cope with the large 
numbeis of children we are supnosed to teach 
and the task of taking these large numbers of 
children in the directions we believe they 
should go . . . most people remain unconceri;ed 
with helping children develop in ways which 
children see as important or in helping them 
move in self-determined directions. 

But it is difficult for us to ignor a multitude of 
factors. Bills continues, when we know that they arc 
so important in human behavior and human welfare. 
As an afterthought, some studies ask, “What happens 
to those other things such as attitudes, values, and 
self-concepts?” However, few investigators have tried 
to devise learning situations in which attempts have 
been made to change the many variables important to 
human welfar--, human well-being, and human be- 
havior. The reason seems clear, according to Bills. 
We have not really seen them as of primary import- 
ance in human behavior, or as primary outcomes for 
education. 



9 Robert E. Bills. “Learners or Learning Grouping Children for 
Instruction in the Elementary School: A Conference Points the Way. 

Reprinted from School L,ife (June, July, December 1963 issues), OE^20062. 
Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964. p, 10-12, 
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Chapter XIII 



Pupil-Teacher Interaction and Learning 



I'ow studies on grouping report any information 
aoout the teachers — what they did, how they worked 
with the children, or what was the interaction of teach- 
ers and pupils. Very little is indicated about the teach- 
ers as persons. It may well be that differences in pupil 
gains or losses, sometimes attributed to particular 
grouping procedures, may be the result of what hap- 
pens between the teacher and the children after groups 
are formed. However, studies which show relation- 
ships between teachers and pupil learning are avail- 
able. Examples follow: 

Some investigations have been concerned with the 
interaction of teacher and pupil variables. One study’ 
shows the ways in which patterns of teacher behavior 
interact differently with response patterns of children 
of varying personality characteristics. Children who 
are dependent, aggressive, withdrawn, or independently 
productiv e can be expected to respond in different ways 
to teachers who are orderly than to these more permis- 
sive and less organized. 

Some researchers have investigated teacher influence 
on pupil attitudes and achievement. One study- was 
concerned with the effect of spontaneous behavior of 
a teacher on learning in a classroom, spontaneous in- 
teraction between teacher and the student, the inter- 
play between different acts of the teacher, and the 
reactions of different types of students. 

Part of this research’ involved identification of cer- 
rain patterns of teacher behav'ior and teacher influence. 
Of interest here were those patterns identified as direct 
caclier influence and indirect teacher influence — the 
•^ust tending to restrict freedom of action of a student, 
the other increasing freedom of action. The achieve- 
ment scores of seventh- and eighth-grade students in 
the fields of mathematics and social studies taught 
b> the more flexible teachers were significantly higher 
than those of students taught by the teachers identified 
as least flexible. 

One study concluded that teachers do react differ- 
ently to children with varying potential. Though 



results do not present any clear picture with respect to 
differences in achievement, the researchers decided that 
teachers can be effective or obstructive with childrei/s 
efforts to learn.* 

Another study® reported that for b\ith boys and 
girls, pupil satisfaction with the teacher and utilization 
of intelligence are positively related. 

With reference to the influence of teacher behavior 
on pupil achievement, one researcher comparing the 
influence of the self-controlling teacher, the turbulent 
teacher, and the fearful teacher, found that the self- 
controlling obtained significantly higher achievement 
for all children — conformers, opposers, waverers, and 
strivers.® 

Some researchers investigated teacher influence on 
pupil attitudes. High pupil self-concepts were found 
in classes of teachers who are socially integrative and 
learner-supportive. Negative relationships with self- 
concept were obtained with dominative, threatening, 
and sarcastic teacher behavior.^ 

1 Robert L. Spaulding. “Personality and Social Development, Peer 
and School Influence,’’ Revinu of Educational Research, Vol. XXXIV, 
No. 5, December 1964. p. 595. 

2 Ned A. Flanders. Teacher Influence, Pupil Attitudes and Achieve- 
ment. Cooperative Research Monograph No. 12. Washington: U.S. 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 1965, 
OE-25040. 126 p. 

3 Ibid. 

4Se>mo»ir B. Sarason and Kenneth S. Davidson. A Study of Teacher 
Behavior in Relation to Children Differing in Anxiety Level. Cooperative 
Research Project No. 624. Washington: U.S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 1964. 26 p. 

5 Ronald O. Lippitt and others. Pupil-Teacher Adjustment and Mutual 
Adaptation to Creating Classroom Learning Environment, Cooperative 
Research Project No. 1167. Washington. U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 1964. 154 p. 

^ Ix)uis M. Heil and others. Characteristics of Teacher Behavior Re- 
lated to the Achievement of Children in Several Elementary Grades. 
Cooperative Rescaich Project No. 352. Washington: U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, (conducted at 
Brooklyn College, Ne-v York). 1961. 119 p. 

7 Robert L. Spaulding. Achievement Creativity and Self-Concept Cor- 
relates of Teacher Transactions in Elementary School Classn . Coop- 
erative Research Project No. 1352. Washington: U.S. Df, me,it of 

Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1963. 126 p. 



One study® shows that children obtaining scores on 
creativity tests have teachers who reward by the 
technique of personal interest and praise for personality 
attributes of the child and avoid rewarding by evalua- 
tion. The teaching is individual, and the teacher listens 
a great deal to the child. These statements hold true 
for children of superior mental ability; very few size- 
able correlations were found between teacher behavior 
and creativity in children of average mental ability in 
the data. 

Conclusive answers are difficult to get. However, 



the research indicates that the kind of interaction ex- 
perienced between a pupil and his teacher docs 
make a difierence in what, how much, and how well 
he learns. The influence of grouping patterns on pupil 
learning cannot be adequately examined without taking 
into account the effects of pupil-teacher interaction 
and pupil learning. 

® Pauline Snedden Sears. The Effect of Classroom Conditions in the 
Strength of Achievement Motive and fEork Output on Elementary School 
Children. U.3. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of ^ucation. Cooperative Research Project No. 873. Stanford, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University, 1963. 311 p. 



Summary and Conclusions 



The function of this survey has been to examine 
some of the research and informed judgment in re- 
sponse to questions about grouping and pupil learning. 

learn many things from various 
tinds of group situations in and out of school is obvious 
to all who observe children at work or play. That 
they learn much from each other as well as from adults 
who are a part of the environment is equally obvious. 
Not so easy, however, is to determine what children 
iearn, how much, how well, and toward what ends. 
Any endeavor to find out the extent to which certain 
grouping situations contribute to a child’s progress 
or lack of it poses many questions difficult to answer. 

To group or not to group is, of course, not the 
question, even though we become increasingly aware 
of possible hazards involved in any effort to organize 
children for what contributes to improved learning 
and achievement. If for no other reason, however, 
than tne large numbers of children in our schools, 
grouping of some kind cannot be avoided. In any 
c^. the significance of diverse kinds of learning gains 
t.hat may result from different ways of grouping 
children should be a subject of continuous study. The 
^hoolroon-. group may be one of the most important 
learning resources in the life of a child. If participa- 
tion in the classroom group actuallv serves to fulfill his 
developing needs, he can l-ecome an active, satisfied 
contributing learn r. If not, it seems unlikely that 

much learning of a positive and helpful nature will 
take place. 

Though still largely limited to study of academic 
achievement, a century' of researcl. has been con- 
ducted. A summary of findings and conclusions of 
this survey follows : 

[j A major purpose of education is to help 
cve.y child reach fullest potential for a 
creative and u .ctul life lived in dignity and 
freedom. School practices of all kinds should 
be ap;.raised in light of this purpose. 

□ Learning results from membership in 
many different kinds of groups— interest. 



friendship, committee work, panel discussion, 
instructional groups, and others. Learning 
gains stem from different purposes and needs. 

□ A group can be a resource for learning 
which provides opportunities for its members 
to learn rrom one another — new information, 
new values, a.id new ways of behaving. 

O Research shows that human variability 
and a wide range of individu.al differences con- 
stitute normal phenomena. Authorities main- 
ta.'ii that differences among children help to 
enrich resources for learning in the classroom. 
Consciously or unconsciously, children help to 
improve each other’s opportunities for learn- 
ing. 

□ The research examined is too limited for 
more than a tentative conclusion. However, 
a factor of special interest in the studies avail- 
able is that, on the average, achievement gains 
made by pupils in classrooms representing 
more than a normal spread of differences 
among children were higher than average 
gains made by pupils in ability-grouped class- 
rooms. 

n Available evidence indicates that factors 
other than the particular grouping methods 
used account for differences that may show up 
in achievement gains between children 
grouped according to ability and those grouped 
heterogeneously. 

□ Among the most enlightening results of 
research is increased knowledge of the diffi- 
culties in attempting to divide children into 
ability groups. Except in a limited sense 
and for short periods of time, success in or- 
ganizing children according to ability is prob- 
ably an unrealistic expectation especially in the 
elementary school. 

Cj a few studies have been conducted to 
determine possible effects of different organ- 
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izational methods on pupil progress in learn- 
ing to think, on development of creativity, and 
development of human values, self concepts, 
and atriludeSc Findings are inconclusive. 

Q Research on teaching indicates that kind: 
of pupil-teacher interaction make a difference 
in what children learn. However, most 
studies on grouping do not report on the na- 



ture of pupil or teacher activities in the group 
situations described in the research. 

f~| In view of the evidence, ample oppor- 
tunity for flexibility in grouping children in 
the elementary school seems essential in order 
to provide opportunities for meeting changing 
needs of children as well as to meet a num- 
ber of different purposes. 
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